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URING THE Congress of the 

International Council of Nurses, 
July 20-25, the sun shone upon Helsing- 
fors in all the radiant beauty of the far 
Northern Summer. The days were long 
and twilights iridescent. The splendor 
of the sunshine was rivalled only by the 
gracious and affectionate quality of the 
hospitality of Finland and of Finland’s 
nurses. 

as the 
place of meeting of the first Congress 
since 1912, meetings necessarily having 
been interrupted by the war, one heard 
on all sides, “Why Finland?” After the 
first day, members of each national 
group could be heard saying, “Could we 
ever attain such perfection of organiza- 
tion and hospitality?” 

Finland’s total population is about 
that of Chicago, and Helsingfors is a 
small city, but Finland’s nurses are pro- 
gressive and enjoy a position of such 
distinction that city and state cooper- 
ated with them to make a brilliant 
success of what one of their own daily 
papers called an “audacious enterprise” 
for a country which has had political 
freedom for less than a decade, a 
success that should be heralded 
wherever nurses are. Words ill con- 
vey the feeling of admiration roused 


in nurses of all nations for the mar- 
velous genius for organization that 
guests of Finland. 

Many a nurse heartily agreed with the 
witty speaker who wished that she had 
been born in the Tower of Babel: but 
language difficulties were cleared away 
for English speaking people by the 
magic of careful thought and hard work. 
Like all Europeans, many of the Fin- 
nish nurses are proficient linguists, but 
fifty of them studied English for a year 
before the Congress, in order to facili- 
tate their arrangements. Smiles, 
frowns, numerals and colors are all mat- 
ters of universal understanding. All but 
the frowns, those were never needed, 
were freely used. Color and numbers 
on banners and signs were in evidence 
when large groups were to be trans- 
ported. The brown rosettes of the 
Committee on Lodgings were clearly in 
evidence even as delegates approached 
the piers in Helsingfors’ beautiful har- 
bor. Personal escort was provided and 
hotels, hospitals, homes and hearts were 
thrown open. From that moment every 
guest felt wrapped about with gracious 
thought. 

On arriving at Headquarters in the 
handsome State House, which quite 
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On THE Steps oF THE NATIONAL THEATER, WHERE ALL GENERAL Sessions Were HID 
Note our Miss Goodrich moving off with characteristic energy. 

gress, each guest on registering was 
presented with an individual folder con- 
taining her local address and telephone 
number, program, invitations (person 
ally, addressed!) and all necessary 
instruction. Invitations to luncheons 
and dinners had seating plans printed on 
their backs, with the proper seat num- 
ber indicated. Invitations to receptions 
and large gatherings indicated the group 
to which the holder belonged, in order 
that all would move comfortably and 
without confusion. Americans are not 
generally credited with humility but, 
with all our boasted efficiency, we have 
never accomplished so finished a pee 
of organization as this. 


Music AT THE CONGRESS 
The Congress opened most fittingly, 
since Finland is a singing nation, with 
a special musical service in stately 
808 
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St. Nicholas Church, the veritable 
crown of the city. The National 
Chorus, Suomen-Laulu, sang, among 
other numbers, a hitherto unpublished 
composition by Sibelius, Finland’s great 
composer. Bishop Joakko Gummerus, 
preaching a powerful sermon on “Love 
Suffereth Long and Is Kind, said, We 
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luncheon given by the League of Fin- | 


nish Nurses and music was provided 
nightly by the chorus of “little white 
nurses.” Few sights are as stirring to 
the hearts of nurses as groups of sister 
nurses in uniform. These nurses, long 
in training in order to give pleasure to 
their guests, roused storms of applause 


Orentnc Session—NationaL Corus (Suomen-Lavutv). 


Note the seals of the Nations which were especially arranged for the Congress. The 
emblem of the I. C. N. shone out from the center of the back drop. 


call you ‘Sisters’ in love and tenderness 
as well as in honor and esteem,” and 
stressed the point that what is done by 
one is done by all. 

The spiritual note was sounded fre- 


‘quently by Convention speakers, for a 


number of addresses closed with a 
reminder that a nurse’s sublimest attri- 
bute, compassion, came down to her 
from Christ Himself. 

Suomen-Laulu sang again at the 


every time they appeared, so beautifully 
did they sing and so generous were 
they with their encores. We print else- 
where the words of the Nurses’ Song, 
prepared especially for the Congress by 
a Finnish composer in the hope that it 
may some day become the song of the 
International. Finnish music has a 
somber tone, perhaps because it has not 
long been a happy country, but the 
composition is one of real beauty. 
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Social EvENTsS 
Have you ever thought that you 
would like to have the characters in 
your favorite novel come to life? That 
is exactly what happened to many a 
nurse attending her first International 
meeting. People who had been names 
only, appeared in the flesh; they dined 
and lunched and walked and talked with 
less well known folk, in addition to 
taking an active part in programs. 
Who that attended can ever forget 
presence of Baroness Mannerheim, 
President of the International Council, 
presiding at the delightfully appointed 
dinner on opening night and offering the 
toast, May the neighbor of today be 
the friend of tomorrow.” Can they 
ever forget such careful thought as that 
which, at that dinner, put the Editors 
of the British Journal of Nursing and 
of the Finnish Journal within conversa- 
tional range of your editor and that 
provided opportunity for exchange of 
opinion with a representative from Hol- 
land, one from New Zealand and one 
from Iceland? , 
Many bearers of names distinguished 
in nursing were there. Not all can be 
enumerated. Among them one recalls 
Mrs. Rebecca Strong, of Scotland, who 
in any school of nursing; Sister Bertha 
Wellin, member of the Swedish Parlia- 
ment; Miss Huxley, of Ireland, who 
developed a central school of nursing 
away back in the ’90’s, a school which 
now has fourteen participating schools; 
Nina D. Gage, of China, first dean in 
any school of nursing. A charming 
ceremony was that of admitting to 
Honorary membership in the Finnish 
Nurses’ Association, a group of dis- 
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tinguished women, including the Misses 
Maxwell, Nutting and Goodrich,— Mis; 
Nutting’s pin and flowers being received 
for her, by proxy, by Isabel M. Stewart. 

Even with twenty hours of daylight. 
the days were not long enough for all 
that was to be done. The social scene 
shifted rapidly from the Finnish Asso- 
ciation dinner to the Finnish League 
luncheon, where Miss Goodrich made 
one of her most inspirational speeches 
on the theme of mutual understanding. 
for, as she said, “We need each other 
very badly,” and where Kylliki Pohjala, 
of Finland, made a brilliant speech of 
welcome. | 

Receptions were given at the British 
and American Legations, and American 
nurses flocked to be receivéd by “the 
man from home.” The Finnish Red 
Cross, with General Mannerheim, dis- 
tinguished brother of Baroness Manner- 
heim, head of the military organization 
and liberator of Finland, receiving. 
gave a charming reception at a Casino 
on one of the beautiful waterways so 
characteristic of the country. 

The Garden Fete given by the 


Municipality of Helsingfors was unique 


and full of interest. The entire Con- 
gress was transported to a wooded 
island where have been preserved relics 
of the early life of Finland; log huts 
with carefully collected primitive equip- 
ment, such as wooden plates and bowls; 
an early chapel and a church boat such 
as is still used in remote parts of the 
country. Here, too, was presented in 
quaint and colorful native costume, a 
program of the carefully collected folk 
music and folk dancing. As the throng 
in attendance set forth by boat to return 
to the city, the whole gay company of 
performers, members of the Broge 
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For Dancivc m CostumE, sy MEMBERS OF THE Brace Society AT THE MUNICIPAL GARDEN 
aT FOLIson 


Society for the preservation of the 
ancient culture, seated on the rocky 
bank, sang a touching farewell. 

Highest honor of all, delegates and 
guests were received at tea by President 
and Mrs. Relander at the Palace. 

The boat ride on the last day gave 


opportunity for enjoyment of some of 


_ Finland’s loveliest views of land and 


water and of much final visiting from 
group to group. Thirty-three countries 
were represented at the Congress and 
every person wanted one more word 
with Sister Agnes Karll, of Germany; 
Jentie Patterson, the Truby King nurse; 
Sister Bergliot Larsson, of Norway; 
Meta Kehrer, of Holland; Mile. Chap- 
tal, of France; Jean Brown, of Canada: 
Sister Hedwig Birkner, of the famous 
Children’s Clinic, Vienna; Katharine 
Olmstead, of the League of Red Cross 


Societies, or some one of the manv 


others who had contributed to the suc- 
cess of the program and to the brilliancy 
and worth of the meetings. 

The rich and varied social program 


had made possible many of those in- 
formal contacts which brought about 
many a discussion that will tend to 
make every person who attended, more 
flexible minded, more like minded, and 
so more ready for the development of 
a comprehensive internationalism. 

It closed with the brilliant dinner on 
Saturday night at which more than five 
hundred persons were seated. Baroness 
Mannerheim, despite the inevitable 
weariness of such a week, presided with 
charming graciousness and presented 
the representatives of the five conti- 
nents. These were: Asia, Lillian Wu; 
Africa, Bella Gordon Alexander; New 
Zealand, Janet Moore; America, Clara 
D. Noyes; and Europe, Charlotte 
Monck. Said Miss Monck: “I have 
cast about in my mind to discover what 
Europe has contributed to nursing. Of 
two things I am certain, she gave it Miss 
Nightingale and now she has given Miss 
Reimann, of Denmark, to be our Inter- 
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their feet as speech followed speech, and 
the very air became vibrant with emo- 
tion; the fundamental akinness of 
nurses which had so frequently been 
noted throughout the week, became a 
sentient, throbbing thing which those 
present felt could be relied upon to 
bring about that integration of the social 
force of nurses of which Miss Goodrich 
had so feelingly spoken earlier in the 
week. Great emotions cannot be shared! 
It is a pity. Every nurse, everywhere, 
would be the gainer could she be given 
something of the thrill and exultation, 
the reaching out of heart to heart, of 
that meeting. The future of the Inter- 
national Council of Nurses and, there- 
fore, of nursing throughout the world 
is bright, for of all of the lessons of the 
Congress, the great and luminous one is 
that there are many more points of like- 
ness than there are of difference between 
nurses of different nations. When we 
shall have fully developed these like- 
messes we shall find that the differences 
have faded away and that there really 
is “no nationality in nursing.” 


THE BUSINESS OF THE CONGRESS 


What was not apparent, but should 
never be forgotten by those whose 
enjoyment was so keen, was the 
gruelling hard work of the Executive 
Committee and the Grand Council, and 
the steady grind of the Committees on 
Education and on Revision. The 
Grand Council, composed of the presi- 
dents and delegates of the fourteen 
member organizations. America, Can- 


by-laws provide for the conduct of the 
organization in the intervals between 
meetings, the election of officers, and the 
appointment of committees. It gives 
the directors power to develop an inter- 
national headquarters and to secure a 
paid secretary, as soon as the income 
from the increased dues warrants it. 
Christiane Reimann, as Secretary, has 
made a tremendous contribution to the 
cause of internationalism in nursing 
without reward of any kind, for among 
her duties has been the responsibility 
for a correspondence in many languages, 
totalling 250 letters a month! 

The difficult task of presiding at 
Council meetings was shared with the 
President by Adda Eldredge, President 
of the American Nurses’ Association, 
and by virtue of that office, a Vice 
President of the International Council. 

Five organizations were accepted into 
membership. Four were asked to ap- 
point representatives until such time 
as they may become fully eligible, 
while it is hoped that those countries 
already having member organizations, 
will follow England’s lead (The College 
of Nursing, Ltd., has now affiliated with 
the older national organization), by 
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1 
(| ae on Baroness Mannerheim, the American ada, Denmark, Belgium, Germany, 
| | 1 nurses presenting roses tied with red, Italy, New Zealand, Norway, Holland. 
lage white and blue ribbon. Representatives South Africa, China, Finland and 
1 | of various countries, stirred with emo- India, is composed of persons speak- | 
1 tions that would not be stilled, rose to ing one or more of eight or nine 
at languages. English is naturally dif- 
Bet cult for some of them and the work of | 
gt of the constitution and by-laws was a 
aT tremendous piece of work, presented | 
114 most ably by Clara D. Noyes, Chairman 
5 of the Revision Committee, and acted | 
a on painstakingly, point by point, by the 
! 1 Council. The new constitution and 
| 


S 


A SMA Convention Group 


of the Finnish wate im the conter (frent). Sister Berthe 
Wellin, member of the Swedish Parliament, third from right front row. 


affiliating with the existing member 
organization and thus participate in the 
International Council membership. 
Membership is based strictly on nation- 
al lines and on the principle of self- 
governing professional bodies. 

The volume of work was great. It 
was conducted with the most meticulous 
attention to detail. Indeed, the duties 
of delegates are exacting in the extreme 
and they pay dearly but most willingly 
for the high honor conferred upon 
them. 

Invitations to hold the next meeting 
in Canada and in China, in 1929, were 
considered. That from China was 
accepted. The Secretary, Cora E. 
Simpson, made a stirring appeal, saying 
that a meeting of so august a body in 
China would do much to advance the 
prestige of nursing in a land where high 
value is set on dignity. Following the 


tradition of the organization, a presi- 
dent was chosen from the country to 
which the organization is going. The 
new officers are: President, Nina D. 
Gage, China; first vice president, Clara 
D. Noyes, U.S.A.; second vice president, 
Jean Gunn, Canada; treasurer, Miss 
Musson, England; secretary, Christiane 
Reimann, Denmark. 


THE PROGRAM 


No program integrates itself, but the 
building of an international program 
presents difficulties of unusual sorts. 
That prepared by Miss Stewart and her 
Committee for the Helsingfors meeting 
was carried out with remarkably few 
adjustments. The plan followed was 
that of relatively short general sessions 
with an abundance of round tables. 
Thus the General Sessions were largely 
given over to business or to stimulating 
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The stage of the National Theater, 
scene of all General Sessions, presented 
a striking picture on opening night and 
throughout the week, as shown in our 
illustration. The proscenium drop was 
decorated with the seals of the nations 
while the emblem, I. C. N., shone out 
from the center of the back drop. On 
that night, speakers, officers, and the 
presidents of affiliated organizations, 
were seated, in the European fashion, 
behind covered tables extending the 
width of the stage. Utter silence fell 
as Baroness Mannerheim, a majestic 
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q 
| papers while matters of practical import figure in her uniform, ascended the steps 
1 to particular groups were discussed in to the speaker s desk and presented the 
| : detail, with excellent results, at the less distinguished men and women of Fi- 
tf formal round tables. The effort to have land who appeared to greet the nurses 
tft discussion of papers at general sessions of the world. The aim of the Congress, 
(tf proved somewhat impracticable as it said she, “is to put new life into those 
| 5 was difficult to hold speakers to their forms which had already been made 
| | é allotted time. (before the war), for the organized 
| 
A Tyr Tastz Hep rue Sn Cuansen 
| coOperation of nurses and thus to erase 
| | 5) all traces of the ravages of war on this 
wy sphere and to reéstablish those normal f 
| conflagration.” 
| i Mrs. Bedford Fenwick, founder of the 
| 1 Organization, who was unable to be 
1 present, said in ber paper on The 
Trained Nurse s Part in Peace, We 
ots reaffirm our belief in the principle that 
1 the best good of the world will be 
a advanced by greater unity of thought, 
1 sympathy and purpose, that citizenship 
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WITH DELEGATES 


of the world is an essential qualification 
of those whose aim is to make it 
healthier and more harmonious.” 
Several evenings later, Miss Good- 
rich, speaking in her most glowing 
fashion on “The Part of the Nurse in 
the Social Integration,” drew a picture 
of the International Council of Nurses 
as “one generation leaning yearningly 
over another” and emphasized the fact 
that “ideas are living entities” and that 
we must have a consistent unity of pur- 
pose if we are to have a consistent unity 
of achievement and that this involves 
unanimous belief that certain emotions 
are good and certain other emotions are 
evil. Said Miss Goodrich, “there is 
universal agreement as to the beauties 
of nature, of flowers and fruit and trees, 
just as there is universal agreement as 
to the undesirability of disease,” and 
plead for the broadest possible basis 
of agreement among the nurses of the 


world, for nurses are becoming so 
numerically strong that they are as yet 
hardly aware of their social force in 
relation to the sacred trinity of father, 
mother, child,—i.e., the family. And 
again she pressed home her oft made 
point that every nurse is an educator, 
the best possible means of disseminating 
the findings of science in relation to 
health and that she encircles the globe 
and therefore, in the process of social 
integration, the nurse has not failed to 
do her part. 

One of the most interesting programs 
was that devoted to reports from thirty 
countries affiliated and non-affiliated 
with the International Council. All 
were records of fine effort and of 
achievement and will be published in the 
proceedings. That from China was 
especially stirring, for that ancient 
country which had no word for nurse 
until 1914, now has 100 schools 
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registered by the National Association 
of China. 

A thrilling program was that of the 
evening when five organizations were 
admitted into membership; those of 
France, Poland, Bulgaria, Cuba and the 
Irish Free State. ‘The Council has 
established a beautiful and stirring little 
ceremony for such occasions. The 
representative of a member country 
makes a brief speech to the representa- 
tive of the newly accepted country and 
presents a bouquet of flowers. After 
the acknowledgment, the national 
anthem of the newly received country 
is played by the orchestra. It was 
America’s privilege, as represented by 
Miss Eldredge, to receive Poland, 
represented by a beautiful young gradu- 
ate of the school which Helen Bridge 
has so faithfully nurtured. In receiving 


Ireland, Mrs. Rebecca Strong, of Scot- 


land, full of the wisdom and the honors 
of her 84 years, said that the Inter- 
national Council was setting an example 
for the League of Nations. 

Meta Kehrer, of Holland, greeted 
little Miss Dobreva, of Bulgaria, who 
gracefully made her very first public 
address before our highest nursing 
body! Jean Browne, of Canada, 
recalling the ancient bond of early 
nursing in Canada, which was French, 
greeted Mile. Chaptal, of France. As 
Cuba had no representative at the Con- 
gress, Miss Monck, of Denmark, 
presented the flowers to a member of 
the nurses’ chorus. No more charming 
picture of the yearning of the older 
generation of nurses over the new could 
possibly have been planned, than the 
entirely unconscious one of Baroness 
Mannerheim encouraging a modest little 
singer to make an impromptu speech! 
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Program followed program, each 
making its contribution to particular 
groups, many tending to weld groups 
together as when Mary Gardner spoke 
of the privilege of being a public health 
nurse, or Evelyn Walker, Director of the 
Association d Hygiene Sociale de |’ 
Aisne, spoke on the preparation of the 


American Nurses Vistrinc a 
Factory 


(Dairy Products bulk large in the exports 
of Finland.) Nurse in uniform of the Finnish 
League of Nurses in center. 


Over and over again the comment 
was heard that the basic problems are 
similar in all countries; lack of funds 
for nursing education and failure on the 
part of the public to understand nurs- 
— 
ist! 

It was a fruitful meeting. It will 
be remembered while life lasts by 
those who attended. It gave glowing 
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happiness to many people. It inspired 
workers to surge forward to new goals. 
Again and yet again it must be said 
that the great achievement of the Con- 
gress, the great lesson it taught, is that 
nurses of all countries have many, many 
points of agreement. Their major 
problems are the same the world over. 
They have a common cause—the ban- 
ishment of disease. They have a com- 
mon instinct, that of compassion. They 
have a common spirit, a shining thing 
that illumines the work of nurses 
wherever true nurses are. With these 
mighty factors in common, the differ- 
ences, which are differences of method 
and adjustment, are minor in compari- 
son. Bound together by bonds of 
intensest sympathy and similarity of 
aim, the nurses of the world are in a 
position, as never before, to build on 
what is common ground, an indestructi- 
ble internationalism. The fifth Inter- 
national Congress demonstrated clearly 
the practical idealism of Mrs. Fen- 
wick’s phrase, “there is no nationalism 
in nursing.” 


At this last meeting it was announced 


that Mme. Mannerheim had been 
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elected Honorary President, Miss Good- 
rich, also, Honorary President, “for her 
valuable services to the International 
Council of Nursing and to the nursing 


profession at large, of which she is one 


of the most distinguished. members. 
Honorary Members,— Miss Nutting and 
Miss Dock, “in recognition of great 
service to the nursing profession in all 
countries.“ 

Attendance at the Helsingfors Meet- 
ing of the International Council of 
Nurses was 1,049 from 33 countries, as 
follows: 


Finland 524 Austria 4 
U. S. A. 203 Latvia 3 
Canada 52 Poland 3 
Denmark 36 Armenia 2 
Holland 35 Bulgaria 2 
Sweden 35 Greece 2 
Norway 31 Hungary 2 
Germany 27 Iceland 2 
England 22 Ireland 2 
France 8 Japan 2 
Scotland 8 Russia 2 
Switzerland 8 Australia 1 
Belgium 7  Czecho-Slovakia 1 
China 6 India 1 
Esthonia 6 Italy 1 
New Zealand 5 Porto Rico 1 
South Africa 5 


OPENING ADDRESS AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF NURSES' 


By BisHop JoAKKO GUMMERUS 


Text: I. Corinthians 13: 3-8a. 

OU HAVE come from all parts of 

the world to our far north, which 
now receives you with all the concen- 
trated fullness of light and warmth 
which it has during its short but beauti- 
ful summer. It is our desire that you 
may also feel how our hearts and minds 
are opened to welcome you. 

1 Helsingfors, Finland, July 20, 1025 


You come to us as representatives 
and servants of a great work of human- 
ity and love, as soldiers in a noble army 
fighting against the life-destroying 
powers of sickness and death. We all, 
who are standing outside your ranks, 
have at some period of our life ob- 
tained help and aid through you, either 
personally or for some dearly loved one, 
at whose sick bed we stood with 
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trembling heart, and we are indebted in your work, that we have seen the great 


deep gratitude to you. When visiting a 


hospital, we see the heaped accumula- 
tion of suffering inside its walls, it makes 
us fee] anxiety and sorrow, but these 
feelings are at the same time outweighed 
by rejoicing and thankfulness, as we see 
there also the work of compassion and 
love, combined with skill and training, 
in its brightest form. 

We call you sisters, and there is pure 
tenderness as well as honor and esteem 
in this name. We see you all in those 
we have come across, and what one of 
you has done for us, we regard as done 
by you all. You are in our thoughts 
united in one large and noble sister- 
hood, representative of the highest 
womanhood. How have you achieved 
this position? Not merely by your skill, 
not merely by your unwearied toil, not 
only by the blessed results of your en- 
deavors, valuable as all this may be. We 
often enough see you struggle in vain 
against the terrible foe, sickness and 
death, and still, in such situations, you 
gain our affection the more. It is not 
because, in a figurative sense, you have 
bestowed all your goods to feed the poor 
and have given your body to be burned, 
that you have won our hearts, but be- 
cause you have partaken of that greatest 
of gifts, love. It is because you have 
shown, or as far as you have shown, 


those noble traits of character which are 


described by the Apostle in that song of 
songs, of which we have read a passage 
today—of that love which suffereth 
long, and is kind; which envieth not; 
which vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up, seeketh not his own, beareth and 
hopeth and endureth all things and 
never faileth. We have seen so much 
of this love inspiring and supporting 


ideal, which stands before you. 

And you have come to this holy place 
not to take part in a mere ceremony, 
not only to listen to song and music, 
but because, before plunging in the 
manifold practical questions which fill 
the program of these days, you desire 
an uplifting of your hearts and a con- 
centration of your minds upon this high 
ideal, which is the soul and spirit of 
youf work and the real uniting force in 
your world-wide sisterhood. Such an 
uniting force it is, because this love has 
common origin, of no merely human, but 
godly nature. As says the Apostle: 
“Love is of God; and everyone that 
loveth is begotten of God; and knoweth 
God. He that loveth not, knoweth not 
God; for God is love.” (I John 4:7, 8). 
If you are not all ready to join a con- 
fession in such outspoken words, there 
surely is not one of you who is not 
aware that the power of real love and 
compassion does not depend on our- 
selves and cannot be developed by pur- 
pose or decision of our own will; it must 
be set on fire by a spark, coming from 
a source which is higher than our in- 
dividual life. Our life work must be 
placed in connection with some great 
purpose of the human world as a whole; 
it must be anchored in the deepest 
ground of our own nature. What gives 
us this aspect of our work and this 
anchorage? Only religion. Only the 
communion with the Eternal. Our soul 
cries with Augustine: My heart is 
restless until it finds rest in Thee.” 

And the Eternal, who is love and the 
source of love, gave us His beloved 
Son, who emptied himself, taking the 
form of a servant (Phil. 2:7); who 
came, not to be ministered unto, but to 
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minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many (Matt. 20:28); who seeing 
the multitude had compassion on them 
and healed their sick (Matt. 14:14); 
who taught us in words and example the 
law of self-sacrifice, that he who seeks 
to find his life shall lose it, but he that 
loseth his life shall find it (Matt. 
10:39); who gave us an insight into the 
meaning and blessing of suffering, which 
we need, lest we fall into desperation, 
when we are dealing with so much suf- 
fering in the world. The Divine Fire is 
burning here. That fire kindles the fire 
in our poor and cold hearts; and it does 
it, first of all, if we humbly and grate- 
fully accept the mercy and love of the 
Heavenly Father, which he was sent to 
bring us. This gift pours into our 
hearts the joy and peace, which we need 
to be capable of blessed and successful 
work. Not the peace of calm resigna- 
tion or rigid duty, but the peace of God, 


Service, Sr. Nicnotas 
which at the same time is love and 


— 


makes us the more sensitive to the suf - 
ferings of other people, being the only 
clue to the mysteries of life.” 

None of us can boast of having 
enough or the fullness of this love. All 
of us must be deeply humiliated before 
that ideal, as it meets us in Jesus Christ. 
But in humiliating ourselves we are up- 
lifted by His grace. May we seek this 
source of power in prayer and devotion, 
desiring to be what we ought to be. 

The calling of nurse is a profession 
like other professions. But the religious 
aspect of life means that a profession 
shall be sanctified to a vocation, a life 
work given from God, in which we serve 
Him and carry out His will. Not every 
profession can in the same degree be 
thus sanctified to a divine vocation; not 
every profession can satisfy the whole 
personality and develop all the possibili- 
ties which are slumbering in the soul. 
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is capable of are required of ber. It is 
a service of man to man with all the 


heart in the service. This service can- 
not be done with calm calculation oi 
how much it is worth while doing. Here 
you must give your life to win your life. 
In doing so, you are fellow-workers in 
that great Kingdom of God, which 
unites all races and nations unto one 


body and spirit. Amen. 


SONG OF THE NURSES' 
By V. A. KosKENNIEMI 


We know the dread chambers where 
pain doth dwell, 
And suffering sharpens the breath. 
We are the last outpost upon the earth, 
Guard the line whereon life meets 


death. 


Our eyes keep watch through night's 


long hours, 


Shine on, oh lamp, shine brightly! 
To ease the burden of pain is ours 


And help to bear it lightly. 


In human agony’s desert land 
The live seed of hope we offer, 
Both man and woman will bless our 


hand 


When the goblet of comfort we pro- 


offer. 


Up, sister, to work, preserve good cheer 
With pain, heart and hand ever cope! 

We stand, the very last outpost here. 
Illumine the night, lamp of hope! 


Written for the 


International Council of 
Nurses, Helsingfors, Finland, July, 1925. 
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T WOULD, I think, be impossible 

for anyone, from the most recent 
members of our profession to the most 
experienced in the field or even the 
interested onlooker, to foregather here 
without a rush of emotion as the signifi- 
cance of this Convention, in doubtless 
varying degrees, is borne in upon them, 
a significance that we might profitably 
contemplate for the brief moment 
assigned to this paper, raising the 
curtain, as it were, for a swift glance 
upon a vast and dazzling pageant in 
which is presented the life history of the 
human family that has inherited the 


Read at the International Council of 
Nurses, July, 1925. Published also in the 


British Journal of Nursing. 


THE PART OF THE NURSE IN THE SOCIAL 
INTEGRATION. 
B AN NIE W. Goopricn, R. N. 


A General Session (NATIONAL THEATER), Baroness MANNERHEIM PRESIDING 


earth. As the great drama unfolds, 
presenting ever new situations, more 
brilliantly staged through ever greater 
elaboration of material and complex and 
intricate machinery designed for and by 
increasing multitudes, there is through 
all and apparent to all thoughtful 
observers, an undeniably consistent 
unity,—unity of ideal, of purpose, of 
achievement, a power which we shall 
venture to express as an international 
collective mind, unanimous in its accept- 
ance of certain emotions as goods and of 
certain emotions as evils: consciously or 
unconsciously marshalling its forces for 
an ever strengthening of the goods and 
weakening of the evils: not blind to the 
821 
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theless seeking unremittingly through 
ever-new methods for the answer, always 
holding high above the battle the dream, 
ideal, belief or what-you-will of the 
social integration through which may be 
attained even higher reaches for man as 
a physical, mental and spiritual entity: 
—a scheme ever increasing in domi- 
nance and color in a pageant in which 
the pomp and glory of kings is seen to 
wane and the trappings of war fade 
from scarlet and gold to a dull grey:— 
a high hope and purpose never lost 
through departing civilizations. For 
acknowledge as we must that civiliza- 
tions have come and gone, that today, in 
the 20th Century, power, expressing it- 
self through force aided and abetted by 
science, is more dominating and more 
devastating than ever; that the increase 
in crime outstrips the increase in adult 
population; that mental deviations are 
the inheritance of an ever increasing 
multitude; that, in short, those stated 
conditions universally deplored as evils 
are on the upward curve, nevertheless, 
in the very acknowledgment, is sounded, 
let us hope, their death knell, for on 
three counts we have advanced—we per- 
ceive, we dare to question, and the “we” 
connotes an ever increasing unit of west- 
ern and eastern civilization. 

If there are those who see the world 
made up of warring personalities, there 
are also those who see the rise and fall 
of human life and human projects as an 
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ever re-ploughing and re-harrowing of 
the ground and enriching of the soil 
through which emerge qualitatively— 
not less than quantitatively—strength- 
ened, the new generations. If there are 
those who see the predominance of the 
forces of destruction, there are also 
those who see one generation leaning 
yearningly over the next. It should 
never be forgotten that the Red Cross 
was conceived in the heat of battle as a 
symbol of an international mission of 
succour; that nursing as a professional 
service, remedial, preventive and cre- 
ative, germinated ‘in the heart of 
destruction. If our presence here, 
transported over many miles with ease 
and speed, is evidence of man as con- 
queror of the forces of earth and sky and 
sea, it has also a deeper and finer signifi- 
cance. True this gathering represents 
but a tiny insignificant unit of the 
world population. Nevertheless we are 
but one of the- many groups gathering 
together now all over this planet in 
increasing numbers at more frequent 
intervals as—or possibly more univers- 
ally representative—concerned with life 
problems common to all; designated as 
international; motivated by a desire to 
give and to obtain; indicative of a 
spiritual rapprochment than which no 
greater force can be aligned for the 
breaking down of the physical, not less 
than the intellectual boundaries that 
the blindness, not the intelligence, of 
man has set up. 

There are those who hold ideas as 
living entities, that like seeds take root 
when falling upon fertile soil—a some- 
what similar conception is expressed by 
an English writer as follows: 

When the mind of the West comes to grasp 
in all its far-reaching applications that the 
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inability to interpret these accepted 
goods into practical action, nay acutely 
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science of power in the social integration is 
the science of directing the collective will over 
long stretches of time to definite ends 
through the emotion of the ideal, it will be 
the first step to a new order of civilization — 
Science of Power, by Benjamin Kidd, p. 189. 

In this I find embodied my thesis, 
which, for the sake of clarity or better 
understanding, I briefly rehearse as 
follows: 

Beginning with the Western civiliza- 
tion’s story of the creation of the World, 
or the lore of the ancient East, down 
through the ages, the idea of the unity 
of the human family, the integrity of the 
whole, has prevailed. Seemingly lost in 
the warring of tribes; in the increase and 
the separation of peoples, it has ever 
reappeared, re-enforced and strength- 
ened. In our present age it is expressed 
politically by the democratic state, a 
state never yet interpreted or adopted in 
other than ideal or idea, never, I mean, 
consistently practised in its pure form 
but which state nevertheless is steadily 
supplanting the monarchic or autocratic 
state. Commercially, however great 
the shortcomings, it nevertheless ex- 
presses itself through trade rather than 
plunder. Religiously, its expression is 
found through the increasing tolerance 
of different creeds, a seeking for a unity 
of religious expression through an elimi- 
nation of terms indicative of differences 
as inferiorities, as, for example, in the 
English tongue the term “heathen” 
formerly in constant use in hymns and 
biblical quotations, now rarely used. 
There is also, we believe it would be 
acknowledged, an almost entire disap- 
pearance of the Union of the Church 
with a political state. Philosophically, 
2See “The of Democracy,” by 


Difficulties 
Count Albert Apponyi, “The Living Age,” 
June 13, 25, p. 565. 
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its expression is found in an intensifying 
search and research for means whereby 
may be achieved a common consent in 
these principles, methods, ways of life, 
that will attain the highest ends. Its 
best expression in the United States 
would, I think, be found through Dr. 
John Dewey, who presents, in his “Re- 
construction of Philosophy,” “Knowl- 
edge, through the revelations of science, 
as power to transform the world,” 
namely, practical, rather than contem- 
plative knowledge. Socially finding its 
root in charity which we may perhaps 
define as the voluntary assumption by 
those-who-have of a responsibility for 
those-who-have-not, but now rapidly 
flowering into the ways and means for 
universal self-support or independence, 
—this last expression having created or 
called into existence the new but now 
familiar social sciences, sciences for the 
application of which are required in ever 
increasing numbers varied types of 
workers, outstanding amongst whom is 
the health group, for in health we have 
an objective of universal concern, a 
common denominator, at least, with in- 
deed many numerators, among which we 
find Nursing. From its inception as a 
tiny silver thread of emotion, strength- 
ening, deepening and expanding, we 
trace nursing through ancient temple 
and Roman matron, through monastery, 
convent and palace, modern institutions 
and organizations, with ever widening 
scope and increasing power until we find 
its enlightening radiation permeating. 
the social structure. It is interesting to 
note, as we follow the varied stages of 
the growth and development of the 
nursing program, that the demonstra- 
tion of its social value has led to ever 
higher planes in preparation for further 
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services. Not less than the Crimean 
War demonstrated the value of her 
services to the sick, did it promote the 
nurse’s preparation for broader fields 
and through a program of preparation 
that introduced her to Science. It is of 
profound interest when struggling for a 
more comprehensive curriculum and one 
more soundly based on science, to find 
that in the founding of the Nightingale 
School at St. Thomas’ Hospital, courses 
in such sciences as chemistry, physi- 
ology and hygiene were included in the 
original program of study. The demand 
of Science for method and technic, 
turned Nursing back to Art, and both 
called for direction by Education, Sci- 
ence—“method of denoting;” Art— 
“technic of producing”; Education— 
“the liberation of capacities.” Because 
in the nurse we find such instincts as 
succour, conservation, prevention and 
creation, we have an instrument that 
should be fully attuned for the applica- 
tion of the findings of science, so rapidly 
multiplying, to the daily life of the 
individual: — a social force at a period 
of human progress whose part, if under- 
stood by those preparing her for the 
field, by herself and the community at 
large, is of far-reaching, I even dare to 
say, of stupendous import. 

If the message of the three great 
expressions of progress—science, art and 
education—in the last of the 19th cen- 
tury and the first of the 20th, dealt with 
source and thereby gave promise of 
cure, of prevention, even of total 
eliminination of certain evils or ills 
considered previously to be man’s 
inevitable heritage, the message today is 
manifold and still farther reaching. IIls, 
it finds, whether designated as crime or 
disease, root down into properties in- 
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creasingly submittable to analysis and 
change through a bewildering mass oi 
scientific development, biology and 
chemistry joining in bio-chemistry, to 


ends we scarcely dare to predict: 


psychiatry heel to heel with psychology, 
with eugenics looming large in the back- 
ground, announce the measurement of 
intelligences and even prophesy the cre- 
ation of goodness; while nearer to the 
present in their practical immediate uses 
are nutrition, hygiene and sanitation— 
all concerned with a sum total which is 
called normal or healthy man, otherwise 
abnormal or unhealthy. 

One of our brilliant American editors’ 
has suggested, as a reform to end 
reforms, that those charged with the 
administration of the Government 
should observe Luther Burbank, the 
wizard of agriculture, grow one potato 
scientifically. In this suggestion, I 
submit is a brief in extenso for .the 
application of Science to man’s own 
higher development—a project or objec- 
tive if adopted, in which the nurse 
consecrated by name (nurture), tradi- 
tion, and personal volition, possibly also 
as a woman by instinct to the conserva- 
tion of the race, must take her part. 
To review the avenues through which 
the nurse finds approach to the race, is 
to carry her service into home, school, 
industry, recreation, institution and 
organization—on the sea and in all 
lands, in peace and in war—a messenger 
unique in her opportunity of conveying, 
inculcating and extending knowledge—a 
potential exponent by practice, even 
more than precept, of the findings of 
science, art and education in relation to 
the promotion of accepted goods and 
the lessening of acknowledged evils: an 

$Glenn Frank. 
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agent with an unusual opportunty 
through contact with parent and child 
at frequent intervals and of compara- 
tively long duration and one whose con- 
tacts, furthermore, take place at most 
impressionable moments and periods. 
She is through all these factors a force 
in the creation of habits of thought and 
action now understood to become 
formed and fixed at a far earlier period 
and of greater influence than generally, 
if, indeed at all, appreciated. With the 
knowledge now available relating to the 
simple laws of hygienic living and their 
application to the creation of a men- 
tally, physicially, even morally, normal 
human being—it is hardly possible to 
conceive that a social worker so numeri- 
cally strong, so universally accepted as 
the nurse, should graduate from any 
school or enter any home without at 
least such awareness of this develop- 
ment in relation to human life as will 
assure a better direction of the mental— 
as well as physical—of the eventual as 
well as the immediate well-being of 
those with whom she is thrown in con- 
tact. Evidence of a belief in the value 
of man through all his diversities of 
expression, may be found in the projec- 
tion by various groups of Public Health 
programs into country after country for 
the preservation and improvement of 
each country’s own type. Mr. Bertrand 
Russell points out in his “Progress of 
Industrial Democracy” as the four 
goods which would be universally 


accepted— instinctive happiness, friend - 


ly feeling, love of beauty, and 
knowledge. I am of the opinion that we 
may state that in every child who has 
not been impregnated with the seeds of 
disease or prejudice that is to say in 
every normal child we find these first 
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two goods, instinctive happiness and 
friendly feeling. In so asserting, let me 
again emphasize that one of the import- 
ant conclusions of psychologists is the 
very early stage at which impressions 
are made and habits of thought and 
action fixed in the child and their rela- 
tion to deviations from normal, both 
mental and physical. May I call atten- 
tion also to the emphasis which is now 
placed upon the effect of pre-natal care 
upon a child’s physical well-being. 

Accepting these statements as fact 
imposes upon each generation the duty 
of increasing this precious heritage of 
goods for the next. May we not further 
state that to open the door of knowledge 
is to increase a love of beauty. Are we 
not agreed, universally agreed I mean, 
as to the beauty of sun and moon and 
stars, of trees and fruit and flowers, of 
man at-his best, whether in childhood, 
manhood or old age? Are we not agreed 
upon the undesirability, of the dissatis- 
faction produced by things diseased, 
imperfect? Will not knowledge that 
points the way to the increasing of 
things seen as desirable and the decrease 
of things seen as undesirable be a potent 
force in the strengthening of these four 
goods? Says Doctor Dewey, 
To claim that intelligence is a better method 
than its alternatives, authority, imitation, 
caprice and ignorance, prejudice and passion, 
is hardly an excessive claim because intelli - 
gence is critical method applied to goods of 
belief, appreciation and conduct, so as to con- 
struct freer communication of shareable mean- 
ings, turning feeling into ordered and liberal 
sense, turning reaction into response, it is the 
reasonable object of our deepest faith and 
loyalty, the stay and support of all reason- 
able hopes.‘ 

Acquiescence in this demands of us, 


4Experience and Nature, John Dewey, 
p. 437. 
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as nurse educators—and I assert that 
every nurse, whether she will or no, is 
an educator—renewed and unceasing 
effort that those whose opportunity is so 
great shall themselves be its highest 
expression. 

Since writing the preceding pages, we 
have passed rapidly through a number 
of European cities obtaining so far as 
such brief visits would permit a picture 
of their sickness and health situations 
with special reference to the part of the 
nurse. All that we have heard and 
observed has immeasurably strength- 
ened our beliefs and hopes as I have 
tried to express them. Whatever the 
differences of opinion, method, circum- 
stance or custom, the paramount and 
inevitable conclusion was of a oneness 
of objective and the similarities of our 
problems. 

A further and to us significant fact 
was the obvious importance of the rapid 
creation of that genus of the health 
movement called nursing; at present the 
best means for the rapid dissemination 
of the findings of science as related to a 
higher level of health and ipse facto of 
the well-being and social efficiency of 
the masses. It may be stated today, 
without fear of contradiction certainly 
on the part of those who have witnessed 
the result of her contribution, that a 
complete and effective health program 
cannot be established without that 
worker universally known as the public 
health nurse. The measure of her 
effectiveness is found to bear a distinct 
relationship to the range of her vision, 
the wealth of her imagination, the 
breadth of her knowledge and her 
method of approach, attributes which 
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call for a rich educational background, a 
broad and sound professional prepara- 
tion, a varied and extensive experience. 

We must not be understood as assert- 
ing the super-value of the nurse. It is 
merely an insistence on the importance 
of certain qualifications for this particu- 
lar link in a chain which careful analysis 
presents as encircling the globe and 
embracing the Universe. The greatest 
power for the creation of universal good 
is in the hands not of the scientists, edu- 
cators or philanthropists, however im- 
portant may be and indeed is the part 
of each group, but of that sacred trinity, 
the family,—father, mother, child—to 
whom all knowledge which relates to the 
betterment of life on this planet should 
be released as immediately as possible 
and in understandable terms. 

To discover a country is neither to 
create nor develop it. All honor to the 
discoverers, the greater the honor the 
greater the value of their discovery to 
the common man. Of the nurse as in- 
terpreter of the discoveries of science for 
the sake of both we must demand the 
fullest understanding possible of the 
language of both Science and the Com- 
mon Man. 

It is said we are but a second class 
planet. To find ourselves transported 
to another planet will, indeed, at least 
to a lover of new trails, be a great 
adventure, but the supreme satisfac- 
tion will arise from the backward 
glance over dear Mother Earth that 


‘reveals her children as attaining to 


the stature of gods through the 
medium of a universal intelligence in 
the creation and cultivation of which 
the nurse has not failed in her part. 
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INCE THE hospital exists for the 

patient, and not the patient for the 

hospital, everything should be done to 
make it easier for the patient. 

One thing which is easy to do is to 
see to it that hypodermic injections are 
not given with blunt needles. One 
occasionally sees a hypodermic injection 
given where the needle is so blunt that 
the syringe has to be grasped like a shoe- 
maker’s awl instead of being held like a 
pen. If the needle is sharpened as 
shown, it can be inserted almost with- 
out sensation, when given with a quick 
flick of the wrist. (Preferably in the 
deltoid muscle, deep, and at right angles 
to the skin). 

The illustration shows the correct 
angle at which the syringe should be 
held while being sharpened. The object 
is to give a sharp edge to each side of 
the pointed end of the needle,—by first 
rubbing the back of one edge on the 
stone and then the back of the other 


CARE OF HYPODERMIC NEEDLES 
By CaRLETrON DEEDERA, M.D. 


edge. The only stone suitable for this 
is Arkansas stone which is very fine and 
hard. It can be obtained at any hard- 
ware store. A piece two inches long is 
enough. 

Obtaining blood for Wasserman tests 
and transfusions is facilitated by keep- 
ing all such needles sharp. 


THE NURSE’S OBLIGATION IN THE PREVENTION 
OF DEAFNESS 


By FRANKLIN W. Bock, M.D. 


HE HARD-OF-HEARING school 
child is becoming an increasingly 
evident educational problem. Whether 
deafness among children is actually in- 
creasing or whether the seeming increase 


is only the result of greater general 


interest, is of course a question that 
cannot be answered definitely. -The 
thing we want to keep in mind is that 
the hard-of-hearing school child is a 
sufficiently important problem to war- 
rant our careful attention. 


Will you kindly keep in mind that 
when I speak of hard-of-hearing or 
deafened children, I do not include those 
children who became deaf so early in 
life that they were unable to learn to 
speak—the so-called deaf-mutes. They 
are a separate problem; they are being 
well cared for in the various state in- 
stitutions for the deaf and are not often 
met in the public schools. Many of 
these children, however, are the victims 
of careless treatment, or no treatment 
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at all, during the early infant years and 
they might have been saved their handi- 
cap had the preventive measures here 
suggested been used effectively. | 

We are beginning to realize that the 
widespread deafness among adults is, in 
the large majority of cases, the result 
of processes started in the early years 
of childhood—that if we hope to stop 
or slow up the progress of that ever 
increasing cause of social inefficiency, 
we must of necessity go back to the 
child and make such effort as will not 
only safeguard the child during the pe- 
riod of school education but will en- 
tirely obviate or at least delay the 
advent of deafness in adult life. 

The school nurse, the district nurse, 
the nurse doing private service, may all 
render an important service in our ef- 
forts to prevent deafness in children. I 
am therefore making the following sug- 
gestions of measures that may be under- 
taken by the nurse to meet emergency 
needs in the absence of an ear specialist 
or at least until he becomes active in 
treating a given case. : 

Ninety-eight per cent of deafness, not 
only in children but in adults also, is 
due to middle ear troubles. You know, 
of course, that the middle ear is not a 
nervous mechanism but is a mechanical 
transmitter; that it transmits the vibra- 
tions of sound from the outer air to the 
inner ear where they are changed into 
nervous impulses and are then sent to 
the brain centers of hearing for inter- 
pretation. 

It may not be out of place to suggest 


that the whole human hearing device is 


somewhat like a piano. The wires of 
the piano correspond to the nerve of 


hearing; the keys correspond to the ear 
drum membrane. Between these two 
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is a connecting system of levers that cor- 
responds to the three little ossicles of 
the middle ear, and transmits the vibra- 
tions from the player’s fingers to the 
wires. 

Of course you can readily understand 
that any interference with the delicate 
adjustment of these transmitters will 
obstruct or entirely prevent the vibra- 
tion from reaching either the wires or 
the nerve. 

However, the very vital difference 
between the middle ear and the piano is 
that the middle ear is a living organism. 
is made a part of the nose and mouth 
by the eustachian tube, is lined with 
the same mucous membrane and is sub- 
ject to the same infections and inflam- 
mations and metabolic changes as are 
the nose and throat and even when 
trouble in the ear is not registered as 
pain or discomfort, it is very probable 
that every inflammatory or functional 
disturbance in the nose and mouth is 
also accompanied by some similar 
change in the middle ear. 

It is for this reason that a healthy 
nose, throat and mouth are the first 
line defenses against deafness. 


HYGIENE OF THE NOSE AND MouTH 


It should not be beneath the dignity 
of a murse to teach the children with 
whom she comes in contact how to keep 
the nose and mouth clean. The chronic 
nasal discharge of childhood and infancy 
is most often the result of irritating and 
infected dust that children breathe while 
playing on dirty floors or carpets or in 
the streets. Little babies should not be 
allowed to play on dirty floors or 
carpets and they should be taught early 
how to keep the nose as clean as possi- 
ble, without violent blowing. 
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Violent blowing of the nose is very 
dangerous for the middle ears. In- 
fected mucus may be blown through 
the eustachian tubes and start an 
abscess. If the nose cannot be cleared 
easily, a few drops of saline solution 
(a half teaspoonful of salt and a half 
teaspoonful of baking soda in a pint of 
boiled water) instilled into each nostril 
will loosen the mucous so that it can be 
easily expelled. When a child has a 
chronic nasal discharge or has an attack 
of earache whenever it gets chilled or 
has a little cold, it usually means that 
there are enlarged adenoids that should 
be removed or treated, no matter what 
the age of the child. A child is never 
too young to have this operation if there 
are ear symptoms. 

The first teeth should be given great 
care, be kept clean and all cavities at- 
tended to at once. A child cannot have 
a healthy nose and throat if its teeth 
are bad. 

Common Colos 

The most common and frequent 
cause of middle ear trouble is the “com- 
mon cold.” To prevent colds, there- 


fore, should be a first principle in our 


fight against deafness. The “common 
cold” is a mixed dirt borne infection 
that enters the nose or mouth in the air 
we breath or by our own fingers. Be- 
sides being a very potent cause of deaf- 
ness, the common cold is the cause of 
more school absences than are all other 
causes put together, so our schools 
should be definitely interested in pre- 
ventive measures. A very large per- 
centage of colds could be prevented if 
our schools would insist that as a child 


comes into school, he must wash his 


hands before he goes to his classroom, 
and furthermore, it should be the duty 
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of the nurse to disseminate the following 
rules not only among the school children 
but among the pre-school children as 
well: 

How To Prevent Colos 


Keep your fingers and other things out of 
your mouth and nose. 

Wash your hands before you eat. 

Keep your nose and teeth clean. 

Drink plenty of water. 

Drink plenty of milk, but no tea or coffee. 

Eat plenty of fruit and vegetables, but little 
meat. 

Go to bed early and sleep with your win- 
dows open. 


Cure A QUICKLY 


To cure a cold as quickly as possible 
is of the first importance. Fatigue is an 
important causative factor in some chil- 
dren, therefore when the symptoms of a 
cold appear it is advisable that the child 
be put to bed, at least until the next 
morning. 

Chilling by wet feet or insufficient 
clothing may be the beginning of a cold, 
due to a disturbance of body tempera- 
ture. To reéstablish the equilibrium of 
body temperature is therefore the first 
curative measure and here again bed is 
the best place for twelve or twenty-four 
hours. The arms and legs should be 
gotten very warm. Hot drinks of fruit 
juices or milk will help refund the loss 
of body heat, but alcohol in no form 
should be given to a child for a cold. 

Calcadin, in one-grain doses, every 
hour or two, is often of great value to 
children who seem to be very suscepti- 
ble to cold infection. 

Children who have had their ton- 
sils and adenoids removed do not 


“take cold as easily as others, so 


the operation should be carefully 
considered, but nasal and mouth hygiene 
and hand cleanliness come first. 
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EaRACHE 

The red flag of danger to the hearing, 
the nightmare of infancy and childhood, 
and the bane of many a young mother’s 
life, is earache and it should receive im- 
mediate and careful attention. 

If a specialist is available, he should 
be consulted at once but if he is not 
available, and always until he arrives, 
the child shoulld be put to bed and the 
arms, feet and legs gotten very warm. 
This draws the blood from the ears and 
often relieves the pain at once. Do not 
put hot oil or grease or hot onions or any 
other hot thing into the ears or hot 
water bags on the outside of the ear. 

Hot things do relieve the pain; but 
too often it is at the expense of a burst 
ear drum membrane and badly damaged 
hearing. 

Cold compresses or an ice bag back 
of the ears, combined with heat to the 
feet and legs, are better. 

The only thing that may be put in the 
ears is a few drops of a 12 per cent 
9 solution of carbolic acid in glycerine or 
1 a few drops of Cresatin. 

te Every child with earache should be 
given from two and one-half to five 
grains of Hexamethylenetetramine three 
times a day until the ear symptoms have 
entirely subsided and the cold is well. 
Hexamethylenetetramine is sold under 
several trade names as Urotropine, 
Formins, Ammoform, etc. 

The hearing is nearly always affected 
in earache, in which case the Hexame- 
thylenetetramine should be given until 
the hearing is restored or the child is in 
the hands of an ear specialist for treat- 
ment. - 

TONSILS AND ADENOIDS 
Earache is always an indication that 
the child has tonsils and adenoids that 
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should be removed. If the operation 
has already been done it indicates that 
the child needs other treatment of the 
vault of the pharynx for the purpose of 
reducing the diffuse lymphoid tissue 
that has not been removed by the ma- 
careful and continuous watching until 
all danger of ear troubles has disap- 
peared. Preventive measures should 
always be kept in mind. -Prevent chill- 
ing and the development of the symp- 
toms of common colds, and you almost 
absolutely prevent earache in these 
children. 

I have seen too many cases go, dur- 
ing a few short hours of agonizing pain. 
from the first symptoms of ear trouble 
to a ruptured ear drum with permanent 
loss of hearing, as a result of foolish 
temporizing, so do not treat an earache 
lightly. 

In a few children with earache it will 
be found that the ear is not inflamed. 
Always look for a bad tooth on the af- 
fected side. We have cured many an 
earache by treating a cavity in a tooth. 
This is a referred pain and should al- 
ways be kept in mind. 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES 

During the infectious diseases, the 
upper respiratory tract is the seat of a 


very virulent inflammation and the mid- 


dle ear is correspondingly in danger. 
The nurse serving on an infectious dis- 
ease case should be constantly on the 
watch for ear symptoms and should ask 
the attending physician to examine the 
ears at every visit for the purpose of 
detecting ear inflammation at the earli- 
est moment, so that remedial measures 
may be instituted. 

The same preventive measures 
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suggested in the treatment of earache 
are applicable to the ear troubles of the 
infectious diseases. 

It is important to keep the child’s 
nose as clean and as open as possible. 
This not only safeguards the hearing 
but adds to the comfort of the little pa- 
tient as well. The child should be kept 
from blowing the nose violently and this 
can be done by helping the child to keep 
its nose clean. A few drops of saline 
solution will make it easier to blow the 
nose. If the congestion of the nose is 
persistent and great, a few drops of a 
1 to 10,000 adrenaline solution may be 
used, several times a day, in each nos- 
tril. 

The nostrils should be kept annointed 
with vaseline to prevent excoriation by 
the acrid discharges. 


MrippieE Ear ABSCESS WITHOUT PAIN 

It must be remembered that in some 
children inflammation of the middle ear 
will develop, and pass rapidly to abscess 
formation, and burst through the ear 
drum membrane, without any symptom 
of pain, the first indication of trouble 
being a spot of pus on the pillow. It 
is for this reason that I suggest the daily 
examination of the ears of every child 
with a cold or any of the infectious dis- 
eases of childhood. Often the first in- 
dication of ear trouble will be that the 
child does not seem to hear what is said 
to it. Do not temporize but find out 
the reason why, at once. : 


LaTE DEVELOPING ABSCESS 
Always remember that in some cases 
the ear trouble will develop several 
weeks after the symptoms of cold or 
of the infectious disease have all sub- 
sided. The child should be carefully 
watched for several weeks. 
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The nurse can do much for the safety 
of the hearing if she will impress upon 
the parents the advisability of early 
opening of the drum membrane in cases 
where the inflammation has gone be- 
yond the point where it is likely to 
subside under treatment. Tell them 
that an incised ear drum results in less 
damage to the hearing than a ruptured 
ear drum. 

The nurse should always be on the 
watch for redness and swelling back of 
the ear, which indicate mastoid involve- 
ment and require the attention of a 
specialist at once. 7 


DISCHARGING EARS 


When an inflammation of the middle 
ear has passed to the abscess stage and 
has either burst through the drum mem- 
brane or has been opened by the sur- 
geon, there is always a discharge of pus 
that continues for anywhere from a few 
hours to many years. 

Because a few cases do heal spon- 
taneously without much attention, many 
parents and even a few physicians have 
come to feel that a discharging ear is 
nothing to worry about and are satisfied 
to “let nature take its course.” This is 
a very dangerous policy, for the longer 
the discharge lasts, the greater is the 
damage to the hearing and there is al- 
ways danger of mastoid involvement. 

A discharging ear should have very 
careful and persistent attention. Clean- 
liness is of the first importance and if 
nothing better is available, a little warm 
water and castile soap are sufficient to 
be of a good deal of value; but in most 
localities, nowadays, tablets for mak- 
ing Dakin’s solution may be gotten and 
these make the best simple cleansing 
antiseptic for discharging ears. The 
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tablets are made so that one tablet to 
an ounce of water makes a one per cent 
solution, which is the proper strength 
to use. 

Colored clothing should be protected 
when using Dakin’s solution as it 
bleaches colors. 

The child should lie with the bad ear 
up. An ordinary straight medicine 
dropper is used for irrigating. The ear 
is filled with the solution, which is 
then sucked out and forced in several 
times with the medicine dropper, an 
action similar to a washing machine. 

The solution which is clear, becomes 
milky as it mixes with the pus. The 
milky solution is withdrawn and is 
replaced with clean fluid and the process 
repeated until the fluid that is with- 
drawn is as clear as what is putin. The 
fluid is then dried out with a long wick 
of cotton, and a dry wick of cotton is 
stuck down into the canal to be left until 
the next washing. This is to facilitate 
drainage. 

In some cases, where the pus is very 
thick and drains poorly, it is advisable 
to fill the ear with clean fluid, stick the 
wick of cotton down into it, and leave 
it until the next washing. 

Any nurse can teach any mother to 
keep a discharge clean in this way and 
the children do not object to the treat- 
ment. The cleaner the ear is kept, the 
sooner it will get well. The frequency 
of the washing is lessened as the dis- 
charge lessens. 

When the discharge is very slight, the 
treatment should be continued just the 
same until it has entirely stopped. A 
few drops of Cresatin may be substi- 
tuted after the ear has been washed and 
dried, the Cresatin being held in by a 


long wick of cotton stuck down into the 
canal. 

The quicker this plan of cleansing the 
ear is started, after the appearance oi 
pus, and the more consistently it is 
carried out the quicker will come the 
ultimate cure. 

When pus gives off a bad odor, it 
indicates a long standing condition, and 
while cleanliness will help and the 
Dakin solution will deodorize almost 
entirely, the case will probably not be 
cured without electric ionization or an 
operation which can only be done by 
a specialist. 

FOREIGN BopIEs IN THE EXTERNAL Ear 


Ear Wax. The most common thing 
of a material nature that may block up 
the external canal and cause a reduction 
of hearing is an accumulation of ear 
wax. There is a great variation in the 
amount of wax different children and 
different ears secrete. In some children 
the wax dries in flakes and falls out; in 
others it accumulates in hard or soft 
masses and when an over-zealous parent 
washes the ears it is gradually pushed 
to the bottom of the canal. Just so 
long as a small hole is open through to 
the drum, the child can hear, but some 
day when the child gets an exceptionally 
strenuous bath or goes in swimming, 
water mixes with the mass and the 
resulting mud flattens down over the 
ear drum and the child is suddenly deaf. 
These cases are easily relieved, but 
proper methods should be instituted at 
once. 

If an ear specialist is available, he 
should be consulted; otherwise the nurse 
should try to remove the mass by gently 
irrigating the ear with a soft rubber 
bulb syringe and warm water and soap. 
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Do not use great force but rather accom- 
plish your results by the quantity of 
water used. 

In some cases, where the children 
object to the bulb syringe, and in small 
babies, efficient results will follow the 
use of the medicine dropper as described 
in the paragraph on “pus ears. 

It is no crime to have an accumula- 
tion of ear wax in the ears, so do not 
berate a kid for having dirty ears. Just 
get it out as quickly and as easily as 
you can. 

Dried Pus. Sometimes, in neglected 

pus cases, the discharge gets too thick 
to run out of the ear and the parents 
think the cases are well. The pus 
accumulates and dries to almost con- 
crete hardness. The abscess is still 
unhealed and the skin of the external 
‘canal is often badly damaged by the 
constant pressure. The child is, of 
course, very hard of hearing. The ears 
should be washed out very carefully, as 
in the case of ear wax, but it often 
takes a number of hours of patient work 
to soften the accumulation so that it 
can be removed without great damage. 
These cases should of course be placed 
in the care of a specialist at once. 

We recently had a case in our clinic 
in which the pus had been accumulating 
for ten years. We worked on it for 
many hours but finally decided that the 
child should be put under an anesthetic 
so that the mass could be removed; but 
the parents objected and took the child 
to a chiropractor who, at last reports, 
was still taking their money and prom- 
ising to restore the child’s hearing to 
normal. You can’t remove accumula- 
tions in the external ear by spinal 
adjustments. 

In another case, the accumulation had 
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been in the canal so long that the skin 
lining the canal was entirely destroyed 
and it took many months of careful 
treatment to get a new growth of skin 
on the canal. 

Foreign Bodies. Sometimes in the 
spirit of adventure, and sometimes by 
accident, children get things into the 
external ear. 

In any case, the thing should be 
gotten out as soon as possible. Wash- 
ing often will remove objects if they are 
not too large. If they cannot be gotten 
that way, then a specialist should be 
seen at once. 

In our clinic we have removed beads, 
beans, peas, peanuts, macaroni, gum, 
glass, stones, sticks, pencil leads, flies, 
spiders, ants, old cotton wads, paper 
wads, cherry pits, chewing tobacco, 
onions, and masses of congealed grease 
and ointments of one kind or another, 
almost everything but flivvers. 

We recently removed a grape seed 
that had been in a child’s ear for ten 
years. The hearing was badly damaged 
by the long continued inflammation and 
pressure. 

When offensive cotton wads are 
removed, it means that some careless 
person has put it in and failed to get 
it out. For this reason, always make a 
“wick” of cotton for the ears and not a 
little round wad. A piece of cotton 
twisted into a wick small enough to push 
down into the canal with the enlarged 
end tucked into the external opening 
will never get lost. 

Water in the Ear. In more and 
more public schools swimming pools are 
being installed and it would seem from 
our experience that more and more chil- 
dren are having ear troubles, not only 
from getting water into the external ear 
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but, what is of greater importance, from 
getting water into the eustachian tubes. 

Water in the external canal is easily 
removed by sticking a wick of cotton 
down into the canal. This absorbs the 
water and everything is all right, but 
water in the eustachian tubes is not so 
simple a matter. 

In either case, it is of importance to 
tell the children not to try to get the 
water out by holding the nose and blow- 
ing or inflating the tube. This is very 
dangerous, for they not only do not blow 
it out but they are very apt to blow it 
into the middle ear, with some germ 
infected mucus, and start a very serious 
infection. 

It is better to keep as quiet as possi- 
ble and to see a specialist at once, 
but don’t blow the nose hard. 


BEGINNING DEAFNESS 
Often you may be the first one to 
notice that a child does not hear well 
or a mother may ask you what you think 
is the matter with Mary or Jimmie, for 
they do not seem to hear. Examine 
them as best you can, and if the parents 


cannot afford to pay, go out and beg 


some specialist to look after the child; 
and if the parents can afford to pay, but 
feel that it is not important, go out and 
beg some specialist to give his services 
for the sake of the child anyway. Serv- 
ice of this kind may not be paid for in 
dollars and cents, but it always comes 
back home in a tremendously satisfying 
feeling that one has done something to 
brighten the future of some child of 
America. 


THE HARD-OF-HEARING CHILD 


When you have found a hard-of-hear- 
ing child and because of the damage 


already done, or because of the lack of 
competent special medical service, there 
is little hope that things may be made 
better, always remember that the better 
education that child has, the less will 
the handicap of deafness be, so use your 
good offices with the teachers and ask 
them to give that child every advantage 
possible, to the end that it may keep up 
with its classes. Have them speak 
clearly; have them give the child a front 
seat; give the parents the same advice 
about speaking clearly, and then give 
the child the idea of lip reading and 
studied attention to movement of the 


lips of the person speaking. 


Watcu Your STEP 


I have done a rather unusual thing in 
suggesting remedies that a nurse may 
use in treating ear cases that may come 
under her care. Many physicians will 
not agree with me in this policy, but I 
am doing it for this reason. 

There is a widespread feeling among 
parents, and too often it is engendered 
by a lack of competent knowledge on 
the part of general practitioners, that 
common colds, earache, and discharging 
ears are simple every day sorts of things 
and need no special attention or worry. 
So most parents treat these cases as is 
suggested by all the neighbors and rela- 
tives, or they go to the drug store and 
take what the drug clerk says is good; 
too often with a disastrous result for the 
hearing of the child. 

Personally, I want nurses to know the 
dangers of this kind of indiscriminate 
treatment of ear cases and common 
colds, and I am suggesting these reme- 
dies because, in the first place, they are 
all harmless; and in the second place, 
they are all very efficacious if used as 
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directed; and in the third place, unless 
we doctors take the nurses and mothers 
into our confidence and show them how 
they can intelligently help in this mat- 
ter of safeguarding the hearing of our 
children and saving them from hours of 
needless pain and suffering, we are not 
going to get ahead very fast. 

I have this suggestion to make in 
closing. Treat the case as I have sug- 
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gested, as an emergency measure, but 
not only for your own satisfaction but 
for the good of the child have an ear 
doctor check up on the case at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

And then don’t forget to tell the 
mothers how to do things and especially 
tell them what not to do. This 
is often quite as important as the things 
they should do. 


“IT WILL LIFT UP MINE EYES UNTO THE HILLS” 


B Emma VC. SKILLMAN, R. N. 


INCE OUR first experiences make a 
very deep impression, I recall 
vividly my first experience in nursing. 
Entering the Army School of Nursing 
during the war, I began my training in 
one of our southern camps. At first we 
saw just the outside of things from the 
schoolroom windows, while we impa- 
tiently waited to get into the active 
world. Shortly, however, we were 
assigned to ward duty, and the first task 
given me was feeding a patient who was 
in an advanced stage of tuberculosis. 
It was a pathetic case. He was a 
Tennessee mountain boy who had been 
stricken with influenza-pneumonia at 
camp and afterward developed the most 
rapid type of the white plague. He was 
gaunt and pale, save for the crimson 
spots on his bearded cheeks. His eyes 
were sunken and possessed the brilliance 
characteristic of the disease. 
“Can I ever get the food down with- 


out choking him? Will all my patients 


be like this one? Can I give him any 
comfort or help?” These were the dis- 
tracted thoughts that ran through my 
mind as I urged him to eat. 

His paroxysms of coughing were fre- 
quent and so severe he could scarcely 


recover his breath. In my inexperience 
I felt utterly helpless and hopeless. But 
I chanced to lift my eyes, and there, 
rising above the camp buildings, I saw 
a hill,—Paris Mountain they called it. 
It was brown and red and yellow in the 
light of the late afternoon sun. The 
beauty of that hilltop renewed my 
strength. In the days that followed, 
my task was easier and I could speak a 
cheering word when I lifted my eyes to 
the hills. 

But we cannot have the hills without 
the valleys and a nurse cannot proceed 
far in her profession, or even in her 
training, without encountering some 
deep valleys. Is there one of us who 
cannot recall a time when she longed 
to abandon her work, to flee from her 
surroundings, never to hear of sickness 
or hospitals again? 

John Muir, the famous naturalist, 
tells of scaling a cliff that overhung a 
precipice. Suddenly he came to a point 
from which he saw no chance to ascend 
or descend. His doom seemed fixed; 
he must fall. For a moment he was 
bewildered, nerve-shaken. But it was 
only for a moment. Then he was filled 
with new life; he regained control of his 
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trembling muscles; a way of escape 
became clear, and with a strange influx 
of strength he made his way to safety. 

After all, life is very much like a 
journey to a far country, or an exploring 
expedition. When the days are sunny, 
when the road is smooth, and our com- 
panions merry, we must store up within 
us that strange power for the hour of 
need. Perhaps it is the ability to lift 
up our eyes to the hills; to realize that 
there are hills to look to; to believe 
implicitly that help will come from those 
hills, that when needed it will come— 
almost automatically. For life has its 
compensations. For every valley there 
is a hill—nay, two hills. 

I was asked to go to a patient at one 
time, with the explanation that she was 
not very ill, that she was “difficult”; 
that many nurses had preceded me. It 
was not an encouraging outlook. For 
five months I tried unceasingly, using 
all known tactics to bring the patient 
back to normal. A certain amount of 
success seemed permanent; when, with 
the caprice of a spoiled child, she turned 
against me. She returned to her fancied 
invalidism and I returned home. I was 
utterly discouraged; five months’ work 


was apparently wasted. Had I been 


foolish to attempt so difficult a task? 
How many times should a nurse “turn 
the other cheek” to such a patient? She 
had almost killed my love for nursing. 
I was clinging to the cliff that overhung 
the precipice of disappointed hopes. 
But the new strength came. The day 
after reaching home I was called to 
nurse an elderly woman whom the years 
had sweetened, who, though old in years, 
was young in spirit. She was my hill,— 
to whom I could lift my eyes. She gave 
me a new courage to start out afresh. 
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Unfortunately we are not always 
blessed with meeting just the right per- 
son in the valley. 

Once when on special duty in a hospi- 

tal, I was present at a discussion 
between two nurses, at just such an 
unfortunate meeting. One nurse, an 
enthusiastic, interesting young woman, 
had had a domineering patient, with an 
interfering wife. The nurse had tried 
to carry out the doctor’s orders, only to 
have him fail in supporting her. The 
situation became uncomfortable. Proba- 
bly their personalities were inhar- 
monious. The nurse was very much 
discouraged over the experience. Don't 
let it worry you, advised an efficient, 
brisk, middle-aged nurse. “I give up a 
case at the first sign of trouble, and 
find I get along better for it,” she 
added. 
_ A few days later, I heard a former 
patient of the older nurse remark of 
her, “I think my pain would have been 
easier to bear if my nurse had shown 
the slightest bit of sympathy.” To that 
nurse, life was a level plain; she avoided 
the valleys and she saw no hilltops. 
To do otherwise would be sentimental 
in her sight. What a world of differ- 
ence there is between being sentimental 
and having sentiment. How unneces- 
sary the former, how essential the 
latter. 

To nurses, above most people, is 
given the opportunity to use the 
finest sentiment. She may comfort 
many as they pass through the val- 
ley, pointing out to them the distant 
hills. Will not that very spirit incul- 
cated in her, sustain the nurse when 
she is in the depths of her own 
valley, and will her heart not whisper, 
“Lift up thine eyes unto the hills”? 
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‘A—Mary E. P. Davis 
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REMINISCENCES OF EARLY DAYS OF THE 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 


By Mary M. 


MODERN ESSAYIST has said 

that the “whole country is crying 
out for those who will record it, satirize 
it, chant it.” 

The American Journal of Nursing is 
celebrating its twenty-five years of life 
and activity by recounting some of its 
varied experiences in the past, and 
recording in part its plans and prospects 
for the future. It has sometimes been 


The idea of a nursing journal was one 
of the many conceptions of Mrs. Isabel 
Hampton Robb, the originator of the 
Associated Alumnae of the United 
838 


Riporz, R.N. 


States, now known as the American 
Nurses’ Association. Mrs. Robb be- 
lieved that the Association needed a 
publication of its own, in order that its 
membership might be educated and kept 
informed of nursing issues and pro- 
cedures and that the gospel of unselfish 
devotion to the care of the sick might 


As a beginning of her plan for the 
establishment of a journal, Mrs. Robb 
appointed a committee with Mary E. P. 
Davis as chairman. Possibly the nurs- 
ing world owes more to Miss Davis than 
to any other individual for the success- 
ful issue of the initial number of The 
American Journal of Nursing on Octo- 
ber 1, 1900. Without money or other 
collateral than that known to the world 
as her indomitable will, added to an 
esty,.she began. taking subscriptions at 
$2 per annum for a journal not yet in 
existence and which might never be. 
To every subscriber she announced that 
if the scheme failed and no journal grew 
out of her effort, the subscription price 
would be a loss, through having been 
used in the endeavor. The nurses of 
the country were generous and readily 
acquiesced in the plan. 

‘It was somewhat difficult to secure a 
publisher for the magazine, but finally 
the Lippincotts, well known publishers 
of Philadelphia, undertook the task of 
inting the Journal and conducting its 
business. The association with these 
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1 be spread, with propaganda for securing [ 
1 to the profession a status whereby its 
- satirized en route to this point, while usefulness should be increased. : 
ee the hour for chanting has not yet ) 
arrived, —it being too much alive as 
es well as too virile for that service, besides 7 
4 5 it is not yet full grown and therefore | 
rit having reached its height and com- 
a 4 menced its passage down the other side | 
. of the hill of magazine life. 
Its prophecy would affirm that its 
a : greatest period of success lies in the | 
43 future rather than in the past; not that | 
Wl greater efforts will be made in the 
. future, but since the ground has been b 
ad broken, increased, and well tilled, the i 
| a yield from the planting should be 3 
| a greater. To assure that result, it must ö 
| 1 depend upon friends who could not have E 
51 known its beginning. It has sometimes . 
. been defeated of its perfect fruition in | 
4 the past, but it has never wholly lost | 
1 it, neither has it for an instant lost the | 
135 vision of its possible value to the nurs- 
. ing profession in this country and in 
* the whole world. 


D—Clara D. Noyes. 
(Miss Davis, first president of the Board, is included in the group showing 
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C—Jane A. Delano 


Former PreEsmmENTS OF THE JOURNAL Boarp or Dimectors 
A—Annie Damer. B—lIsabel Mclsaac. 
E—Sarah E. Sly. 
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publishers proved an unusual educa- 
tional opportunity for the brave women 
engaged in furthering a project of which 
they had not even the most rudimentary 
knowledge. In case of illness or absence 
of the editor, a monthly issue of the 
magazine sometimes devolved upon the 
president or the secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Alumnae. In prospect, it was a 
tremendous undertaking, but in reality 
it was a pleasure, because those officers 
simply threw themselves upon the mercy 
of the publishers and were never dis- 
appointed in the reception of their 
request for help, nor in the effect upon 
the Journal. 


The committee in charge of Journal 


affairs at once realized the necessity 
for securing a stable financial basis 


and accordingly the magazine very 


early became incorporated. Alumnae 
associations rallied to its support and 
purchased stock, superintendents of 
training schools for nurses and indi- 
vidual nurses did likewise; they were all 
willing to surrender their holdings to the 
American Nurses’ Association whenever 
that body was able to take them which 
it did by purchase, clearing all indebt- 
edness, in 1915. Many owners either 
presented their stock or sold it at a 
reduction to the Association. This 
phase of the work showed great loyalty 
with devotion and much sacrifice. 
Nurses were cheerful givers and were 
prepared to be willing losers. Every 
worker paid her own expenses and 
would have scorned a money return for 
services rendered. 

Many of the originators of the 
Journal have gone to their reward in the 
realm from which no wanderers return. 
Others are incapacitated or are resting 
from their arduous tasks, but they are 
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all to be remembered as pathfinders 
where the woods were thickest and the 
sky often obscured by the density of 
the growth about them. 

It is not the purpose here to recount 
the activities of all pioneers in this work. 
but justice and appreciation demand 
that mention be made of those who were 
prominent and efficient and whose tones 
were often heard in exhortation to 
greater endeavors or in encouragement 
for something done. 

Mrs. Robb was the Journal’s first 
great loss, as she was also its inspiration 
and its greatest idealist—she was 
always a member of the board of direc- 
tors and took a high stand upon all 
questions pertaining to the Journal and 
its effect upon the nursing profession; 
she had her place, and it remains vacant, 
as she left it, more than fifteen years 


ago. 

Miss Davis and her business ability 
have been already noted; far-sighted 
and clear, with a knowledge of the laws 
of the land as pertaining to the business 
of the Journal, thereby saving, undoubt- 
edly, not only embarrassment but real 
loss. 

Miss Delano, whom nurses know best 
as Director of Nursing Service in the 
American Red Cross both before and 
during the Great War, was also a busi- 
ness woman of experience and of the 
greatest possible value to the Journal. 
It was largely owing to the study of its 
conditions, when the president of the 
board of directors, that the manage- 
ment of its business affairs was advan- 
tageously placed in the hands of its 
editor, Sophia F. Palmer, who held the 
editorial office during the first twenty 
years of its existence. The memory of 
her life and work is too fresh in the 
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minds of present-day nurses to call for 
much comment, but one must recall the 
logic and dignity of her editorials which 
brought praise from many sources. 

Annie Damer was an exceedingly use- 
ful president of the Journal’s board of 
directors. Being also a very active 
president of the American Nurses’ 
Association, she knew the trend of 
events in the nursing profession, as well 
as the aspirations of its members. She 
therefore contributed a keenness of 
understanding that could not but be 
beneficial. 

Isabel McIsaac was also connected 
with the Journal during all its first four- 
teen years. She was several times 
president of its board of directors and 
she was always a contributing editor. 
To really appreciate her fine humor and 
facile pen, one should read some of her 
contributions, for which inquirers may 
be referred to the little article which 
appeared in the Journal years ago, dis- 
cussing the influence of night duty upon 
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nurses. The search for this article 
will reveal others that will be found 
worthy of attention. 

And so the Journal has proceeded 
along the ups and downs of the years. 
It has had its losses and discourage- 
ments, but its personnel has ever been 
true to its purposes and ideals. It lost 
no time in speeding up the demand for 
nurse registration by the state nor in 
advocating laws for the same. It has 
not failed in embracing every oppor- 
tunity to aid the state and the nation, 
—as witness its efforts during the war. 

It has never been unmindful of the 
obligations of hospitals and nurse 
schools to the pupil nurses in their 
charge. Neither has it hesitated in 
expressing an opinion on the subject. It 
has never turned its back on the nursing 
profession nor neglected to spread any 
propaganda intended to increase the 
usefulness of the nurse in caring for the 
sick nor in promoting the health of the 
community. ‘ 


THE PLACE OF THE JOURNAL IN NURSING 
EDUCATION 


By M. A. Nuttine, R.N. 


HERE ARE so many ways in 

which the Journal contributes to 
the education of nurses and its influence 
in that direction is so widespread, that 
it would not be amiss to look upon it 
as an educational journal, even though 
not avowedly designed as such. Its 
educational possibilities would naturally 
have loomed high in the minds of the 
small group of women who sought, 
twenty-five years ago, to build it up as 
a sound professional journal, since sev- 
eral of them had been teachers, and 
nearly all were at the time heads, either 


of leading Schools of Nursing, or of 
Hospitals. Summing up the situation 
as the first year of its publication closes, 
the Editor says that the Journal has 
already become an important educa- 
tional factor in the nursing world, and 
such it has remained throughout the 
quarter of a century which it now 
rounds out, increasing steadily in weight, 
influence and usefulness,—educationally 
indispensable to graduate nurse and to 
student alike. 

In glancing over the contents of these 
early issues, I find very few articles that 
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might not have been about as interesting 
and informing to student nurses, soon to 
put their knowledge and training to 
unforeseen uses in the world outside the 
hospital, as to graduates already at work 
in various capacities in the professional 
field and needing, in their effort to meet 
creditably many new situations, to draw 
constant help and encouragement from 
their fellow-workers. How predominant 
the educational idea has been from the 
outset may perhaps be gathered from 
scanning the titles of some of the 
articles published in the first year. Here 
is a serious study of “The Relation of 
Bacteriology to Preventive Medicine 
running through several numbers, writ- 
ten by a member of the faculty of 
Harvard University. Here are care- 
fully prepared papers on Nursing in 
Obstetrics, on Infant Feeding and the 
Care of , on Diet, on the Uses 
of Drugs, on Measures for Protecting 
the Health of School Children (written 
before the advent of school nurses in 
this country) — all by well-known 
physicians or nurses of the day. Here 
also are several articles on Preliminary 
Courses for Nurses, then in the early 
stage of experiment, while a Foreign 
Department brings news of nursing and 
hospitals from England, Australia, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Sweden, Italy, China, 
Holland and other countries, and of 
course each month had something to say 
about the activities of our young and 
enthusiastic nursing associations. To 
those who are interested in relating the 
education of nurses to their professional 
life and progress, these early issues of 
the Journal will afford a delightful and 
illuminating field of study, and one who 
can go further-and find time to carry her 
study straight .through the volumes of 
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the Journal year by year until the pres- 
ent time, can follow the course of events 
and much of the thought which accom- 
panied them in all of the more notable 
developments in nursing during the 
entire period. 

I cannot pass on from this brief 
attempt to show how truly educational 
in a general sense the Journal has 
always been, and must inevitably be, 
without pausing a moment to stress the 
importance of this fact. 

The press has today become one of 
our great educators. Among the agencies 
influencing the mental training of the 
young, the President of the University 
of Texas in a recent address placed it 
fourth in importance, following directly 
upon the family, school and church, in 
the order named. But as we grow out 
of our youth and enter into the labors 
and responsibilities of life, family and 
school alike, and not infrequently the 
church, tend to recede as the immediate 
instruments in our educational growth, 
and the daily newspaper, the weekly 
periodical, become real factors in guiding 
our thinking and shaping our action. It 
is through the press that we follow the 
progress of our fellows throughout the 
world, that we are able to study man’s 
behavior in his countless activities, and 
trace in some measure the causes of his 
failures, and of his triumphs over the 
forces of nature and over himself. In 
our knowledge of society and our place 
in it, the press is our constant educator. 

In a very special way, the technical 
and professional journals which now 
number thousands, take up our educa- 
tion where schools leave off, establishing 
for us that connection with our fellow- 
workers which is vital to the healthy life 


of any profession, and speaking with an 
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authoritative voice about our duties 
and responsibilities in it. In nursing 
advances and improvements in methods 
of nursing will naturally occupy the 
larger space, but the story as it reveals 
itself of the heroic efforts which our 
schools are making toward educational 
freedom; of the steady growth of our 
organizations, and the problems to 
which their energies are directed; of the 
further development of laws for the 
improvement of nursing, through better 
education and better conditions for the 
workers; of the ethical questions arising 
in our association with our co-workers, 
amongst whom we must now number a 
good many others beside physicians; 
those educate us continuously in under- 
standing one another, and in that most 
difficult, delicate and important of all 
arts, that of creating and keeping good 
and just human relationships without 
which our work is shorn of its highest 
Turning from our vision of the larger 
educational functions of the Journal to 
that phase of its work dealing with the 
formal process of education in Schools 
of Nursing, and this is, I suspect, what 
the Editor wished me to talk about, we 
face a clear picture of the place which 
was accorded education, in finding in 
the first issue such a department under 
the direction of the great leader of her 
day, Isabel Hampton Robb. There are 
those who will like to recall that her 
opening article was a description with 
outlines of lectures of the course in 
Hospital Economics then in its pre- 
carious infancy at Teachers College. 
From that time on, with occasional 
intermissions, this department, under 
able direction, has published a succes- 
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sion of valuable articles and papers, 
dealing with about every phase of the 
work which goes on in our schools of 
nursing. These range from contribu- 
tions by nurses daily practicing their 
art, and finding new and better ways of 
getting desired results, useful for both 
teachers and students, to interesting 
discussions of the responsibilities of 
hospital trustees, of budgets, finances, 
scholarships, affiliations, recruiting, pub- 
licity, records, and other matters of 
constant concern to the administrative 
head of the nursing school. There are 
a good many papers about the students 
and their needs,—their health, hours, 
diet, recreation, student associations and 
self-government. The larger body of 
material is that provided for the use 
of the rapidly growing number of 
teachers and supervisors and here it is 
evident much serious work has been and 
is being done. There are many valu- 
able papers setting forth new ideas, new 
ways of applying principles, bringing 
fresh knowledge to bear upon the care 
of the sick, and control of disease. 
There are numerous papers on the 
Curriculum, so easy to write about, so 
astonishingly hard to get into really 
effective operation. 

Among the most useful papers in this 
department are those dealing, from 
time to time, with the relationships of 
nursing schools to universities and the 
new educational questions arising there- 
from. In the space devoted to Nursing 
Education must be included many of 
the articles found in the pages devoted 
to Hospital and Training School Admin- 
istration, and there would also be 
much that is helpful to teachers and 
students in the Book Reviews. It seems 
to me difficult to define the place of the 
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Mensers or THE Evrroriat STAFF OF THE JOURNAL 


F. Palmer, editor-in-chief from the establishment of the Journal in 1900, until 
time, appointed in 1921. 


A—Sophia 
her death in 1920. B—Mary M. Roberts, Editor at the present " 
from 1913 until her death in 1917. 


C—Bertha J. Gardner, Assistant Business Manager 
DeWitt, Managing Editor at the present time, a member of the 
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attempt to circumscribe its work in that 


given to Teachers College by the Nurs- 
ing and Health Alumnae, I have felt 
that it is of much importance to include 
full files of the representative nursing 
journals from all countries. We are 
now engaged in securing back issues of 
the nursing journals of India, Africa and 
other countries, realizing that they pro- 
vide the best and often the only extant 
records of nursing history. There are 
of course ways in which the Journal 
might be made even more useful in for- 
warding educational work, but these 
must await discussion at some later date. 


INTERNATIONALISM IN NURSING 
| By LILIIAN D. Wald, RN. 


| ist might hesitate to question the 
constructive international value of the 
nursing profession, established the world 
over as an instrument of service to man- 
kind, irrespective of political, racial or 
social frontiers. 

Perhaps no other group can present 
its page in history so unsullied by 
departure from the traditional obligation 
to help the sick and suffering without 
\ prejudice or antipathy. Naturally, this 
function is most strikingly emphasized 
by the demonstrations of “The Pub- 
lic Health Nurse, and fortunate 
indeed is she, accepted everywhere as 
a universal educator and tender min- 
istrant, unhampered by controversy 
in pursuing the even tenor of her tasks. 


The nurses are the natural heiresses of 
that distinguished citizen of Switzerland, 
M. Henri Durant, who in 1863 created 
the Red Cross. Himself an inter- 
nationalist, he was doubtless inspired by 
a spiritual longing to cling to the vision 
of the brotherhood of man, even in the 
midst of battle and slaughter. 

Many are the illustrations that could 
be cited from the annals of the nursing 
profession of this never relinquished 
faith in the relationship of peoples. 
English Florence Nightingale, technical- 
ly trained in Germany, and stirred into 
action by a crisis of her own people, 
capitalized post war reactions to secure 
a hearing for sane, constructive and 
universally needed principles of life 
conservation. The alliance of ber 


846 The American Journal of Nursing a anv 
Journal in Nursing Education and to in which the first steps towards estab- 
Pe § lishing schools are shown, and the first 
direction. Its place is surely in every faint beginnings of every movement 
class room as well as in the nursing toward association in nursing work, and 
library. It would be well used in in educational and professional advance- 
Journal Clubs and other student socie- ment, are chronicled. In the collection 
| ties. It is good for students in any of historical nursing material recently 
| school to realize early that “our way” 
| : is not the only way, and the Journal 
| can help bring that home. For super- 
| : intendents, teachers and supervisors, 
| the Journal is an essential part of 
| their equipment, and to be constantly 
| May I repeat, the files of our nursing 
| journals are an invaluable part of the 
| equipment of a modern School of Nurs- 
| ing. As merely one illustration of their 
importance, let me say, that I do not 
see how the history of nursing can be 
taught without turning to those pages 
| 


school with her propaganda made the 
war, which gave her opportunity, sink 


for the nurses combining for 
mutual advantage from all parts of the 
world. The recent conference at Hel- 


plishment is the valiant spirit of her 
internationalism. Whether her contri- 
bution is recognized or not is of slight 
consequence (none to her whatsoever), 
but her spirit will always hover over 
those nurses who are freed to give 
expression to their aspirations. — 

To others must fall the responsibility 
of recording and evaluating the far- 
reaching activities of those distinguished 
nurses who have carried on their work 
in foreign lands amid alien cultures and 
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fine chapters will follow as nurses 
emerge more and more into a full con- 
sciousness of their value, their import- 
ance, and their consequent power to aid 
in establishing a progressively intelli- 
gent society. Everywhere there are 
indications of the growth of reliance on 
such education to promote better rela- 
tions. Accelerated doubtless by the 
tragedy of the war and by the revela- 
tions of actual conditions growing out 
of it, the League of Red Cross Societies, 
the Rockefeller Institute, colleges, 
nurses’ organizations, and public- 
minded individuals are actively engaged 
in the promotion of facilities to extend 
hospital and public health nursing 
education. From forty-one countries 
students have gone to the training 
school established in 1921 by the 
League of Red Cross Societies at Bed- 
ford College in the University of 
London. This is but one of several 
institutions recruiting on a large scale 
the growing army of nurses which is 
gradually spreading out over the globe. 
The writer cannot stress too forcibly 
the great opportunity for the nurses to 
practice here in America the ideals of 
the founder of this republic,—the spirit 
of brotherhood, internationalism, what- 
ever one wishes to call it. New York 
City is enriched in her cosmopolitan 
character by the meeting of many 
peoples, all, yes all of whom draw upon 
the public health nurse. In a single 
day’s routine, the staff of one organiza- 
tion may and does carry her message 
and her service to patients who have 
begun life in England, Ireland, Wales, 
Scotland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Finland, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Poland, Russia, Czecho-Slovakia, 


— 
into historic insignificance as compared 
with her great contribution to humanity. 
Miss Nightingale makes a good ances- 
singfors, following in logical sequence 
the efforts of pioneer nurses to get 
together, doubtless afforded many occa- 
sions for impressing on the leaders of 
the profession assembled there, the 
necessity for the affiliation of like- 
minded people directed to world service. 
This anniversary number may hap- 
pily chronicle and give tribute to the 
priceless gifts brought by Lavinia L. 
Dock to the formation of international 
leagues. Her secretarial files will never 
divulge what she gave and what she 
was and is,—but implicit in her accom- 

civilizations. What traveller, acquaint- | 
ing himself with the English and ; 
American nurses transplanted to the f 
institutions in Asia, in Africa, in India, f 
in Egypt, in the Carribean seas, where i 
not, but has felt the happy relationships : 
established with the native students, 1 
who in turn are links in the endless 1 
chain of: goodwill and humanitarianism? 1 

History is being made rapidly, and 1 


Germany, Hungary, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Roumania, Serbia, Syria, Armenia, 
Turkey, China, Japan, Korea, Australia, 
Brazil, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela, Mex- 
ico, the West Indies, and other countries 
remote in distance and civilization. 
Sometimes even the American Indian, 
engaged in bead work or basketry, or 
spreading propaganda in the interest of 
land-claims, is encountered by the 
nurses on their rounds. What more than 
these daily contacts with the races could 
qualify one for an understanding and 
interpretation of the peoples who make 
up the pattern of internationalism? 
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The nurses find that the things tha: 
count in the daily lives of individuals 
are strikingly similar: the things that 
are alike among peoples are many; the 
things that are unlike, few. Diplomats 
may not regard as of any consequence 
the common aims and the common needs 
of individuals; yet nations and worlds 
are made up of individuals, and the 
experiences of the nurses dealing with 
the most diverse types among them may 
well give cause for deep reflection on 
the part of those who proclaim the 

iority of one race, the inferiority of 
another. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PRIVATE NURSING 
By Emity Oatway Boswatt, R.N. 


N OCTOBER, 1900, when the first 

number of the American Journal of 
Nursing was printed, private duty 
nurses were very busy. There were 
many cases of typhoid fever, sometimes 
two or three members of a family at one 
time, requiring the services of two or 
three nurses; pneumonia seemed more 
frequent and the cases were of longer 
duration than now. There were many, 
many cases of measles and of scarlet 
fever; diphtheria took a frequent toll 
of young and old. 

There were fewer private hospitals. 
Organized school nursing and public 
health nursing, in all its branches of 
industrial work and of tuberculosis 
tive District Nursing Association, of 
Boston, was among the first, if not the 
first, in the field, and much the senior 
of all associations, settlement houses 
and similar organizations for the better- 
ment of the living conditions of the sick 
and the well poor who are always with 


us and who will be until the Millennium. 
Possibly the Henry Street Settlement in 
New York and some day nurseries, here 
and there, may antedate the “I. D. 
N. A.,“ of Boston. 

In 1900, the visiting nurses worked 
among the really poor on small salaries 
and collected no fees; now, on increased 
salaries, they collect fees from all who 
can pay, and also make visits to give 
baths or enemas to well-to-do people 
who could easily pay the price of a 
private nurse. The money collected in 
fees helps to meet the expenses of the 
associations and pay the increase in 
salaries. 

Schools for household attendants are 
in many cities with graduate nurses at 
the head of them. Varying standards 
of teaching prevail. Apparently women 
of mature age enter, as well as those of 
the age of hospital probationers. Some 
schools obtain a short period of hospital 
service to offset the theoretical training, 
but some schools cannot and do not. 
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These attendants are sent out in large 
numbers to take the place of graduate 
It has been reported that 


3 


are full; death lists are long; and doc- 
tors and nurses are much needed. 
To obtain pediatric experience for 


pupil nurses is somewhat of a problem 
in some cases. Some get it on the 
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Floating Hospitals, some in Settlement 
work, some hospitals have a large chil- 
dren’s service and some take post- 


more provision for the social side of life. 

It is an open question whether the 
food is better than it used to be, that is 
a mooted subject, or whether self-service 
in cafeteria style is as conducive to good 
digestion as sitting at a long table and 
being waited on, while one rests weary 


2580 
physicians have said they could make graduate courses in children’s hospitals. 
| more visits when they employ attend- There is a great demand for probation- 
ants to care for their patients than with ers. The age limit is elastic. Regular 
a graduate nurse on duty. instructors are provided, pupils have 
There are now so many people living more class work, have shorter hours, 
in flats or apartments, there is no room better sleeping quarters and there is 
for sick nursing, so the patient is taken 
to a private hospital, if he have a long 
: purse, and to a free hospital if his funds 
: : be low. Maternity cases are more often 

1 sent to a hospital than formerly. When 

} the babies of this coming generation 

if grow up to the age for travel, and apply 5 
for passports, probably a very large per- muscles. N 
ö centage, when asked for of Better quarters for “specials,” in | 
birth, will have to give of which they may robe and disrobe are 
| some hospital. The calls provided in most hospitals, but there is 
| | specials” are many, and still a crying need for attention to this | 
i graduates. These like the matter. 

duty and take these calls. To repeat: there is very little private | 

1 considerably to the value of a duty nursing such as there was in 1900. | 

b have the birth in a hospital, It may sound strange to say that private | 

Industrial, Public Health, and Tubercu- | 

a bill of the physician. losis Work, Visiting Nursing and Hos- 

Preventive medicine is becoming a pital Specialing, but such seems to be a 
; great force in lessening sickness. Typhus logical conclusion. 

a fever is almost unknown in the United 
States; typhoid fever and smallpox are AN IMPORTANT APPOINTMENT | 
| sporadic. Pure food laws are enforced = Edith J. L. Clapp, a graduate of the Pres- 

; in most of the states. There is more byterian Hospital, New York, has accepted a N 
interest paid to dietetics. Sanitation | 
as a Secretary. entered 
and hygiene claim individual and her utes end — 
national attention. Still the hospitals to the position a wealth of experience in | 
organization as well as in administrative work, 
| and is admirably fitted for the work required | 
en will be by all those who 
State meetings which she will attend. 7 


EDITORIALS 


Tue Journat’s TwENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY 
HIS ISSUE of the Journal is, in 
part, a memorial of that first issue, 
put forth in faith and hope, in October, 


office, a member of the Board of Di- 


rectors, where her knowledge of the past, 
as well as her advice for the present are 


greatly valued. In addition to this 


responsible work, Miss Riddle was for 


some years a department editor, and she 
has been an occasional contributor to 


the body of the Journal as well. Her 
well known business ability, her good 


have increased her value to the maga- 
zine. 
Two department editors who served 
without compensation for many years 
and who helped to widen the horizon 
of Journal readers were Lavinia L. 
Dock, editor of the Foreign Department, 
and Elizabeth Robinson Scovil, editor 
of Notes from the Medical Press. Both 
were punctual, untiring and were ex- 
perts in their fields. 

The subscription list as it stands to- 
day is a monument to the untiring, de- 
tail work of three people: Mary Blair 
who had charge of it at the beginning 


2 and until it was transferred to Rochester 


in 1913; Bertha J. Gardner who took it 
at that time and who built up the ex- 
cellent system now in use; Sarah E. 

Kinlay, now Office Manager, who as- 
sisted Miss Gardner and then carried 
on the work, having been so engaged for 
eleven faithful years. To all of these, 
the complicated details were a labor of 
love and a source of pride. We hope 
to publish, next month, a list of the 
subscribers who have been with the 
Journal since October, 1900. Many 
whose subscriptions began at that time 
continued them while life lasted. 

The story of the growth of the 
Journal’s advertising, so necessary to its 
support, is told on another page by 
Walter S. Slack, Advertising Manager 
since the beginning, with only a few 
year’s interim. Of the advertisers who 
began with the first issue, one firm has 
been steadily with us,—Meinecke & 
Company. 

It is hoped that Journal readers will 
enjoy seeing the groups of Journal work- 
ers whose photographs have been 
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| 
1900. 
The launching of a magazine is not 
a simple thing. It requires capital, con- 
fidence, business ability and literary 
ability. How were these secured by the 
small body of women then forming our 
national associations? Miss Riddle 
answers the question in her “Reminis- 
cences,” recalling to our minds the work 
ö of Isabel Hampton Robb, Mary E. P 
N Davis, Sophia F. Palmer, Isabel Mc 
ö Isaac, Jane A. Delano, Annie Damer, 
: and of others all over the country who 7 
cose of their best, either as stockhold- N 
ers or as contributors, to help make the : 
There is one staunch friend of the j 
Journal, one who has stood by it from 4 
the earliest days until now, who is not 1 
mentioned in those reminiscences, that 4 
is, Miss Riddle herself. Miss Riddle 
has been treasurer of the American 4 
Journal of Nursing Company almost 4 
from the beginning and, through that 
| 
axe been a steadying influence through 4 
the years, while the various offices she 1 
has held in our nursing organizations 4 


assembled for this special number. There 
are hundreds more who have worked in 
obscure places, in unknown ways, but 
who have nevertheless helped make the 
Journal what it has become and what 
we hope it may always be, “a necessary 
part of the trend of nursing progress. 


UCH IS the preamble to the Con- 
stitution of the International 


Council of Nurses which was adopted in . 


1900. Since that time two business 
meetings have been held in Copenhagen 
and international congresses have been 
held in Buffalo, Berlin, Paris, London, 
Cologne and Helsingfors. Meetings 
planned for San Francisco in 1915 and 
in Atlanta in 1920 failed to materialize 
because of difficulties incident to the 
war. 

In letter and in spirit the conference 
at Helsingfors clung steadfastly to the 
ideals so clearly set forth a quarter of 
a century ago and added immeasurably 
thereto by discussions of many phases 
of public health work. Unity of thought, 
sympathy and purpose! A challenging 
phrase—but every listener came away 
impressed with the fact that the follow- 
ers of Miss Nightingale the world 
around were animated by a remarkable 
fundamental unity of purpose even 
though differing widely on many phases 
of procedure. 

What are the major values of the con- 
ference? What the minor? Time alone 


1From an editorial in the first number of 
the Journal. 
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will tell; furthermore permanent values 
will be determined by the needs of each 
group. If it be true that American 


nurses suffer from a tendency to pro- 


fessional chauvinism there is tremen- 
dous value in having more than two 
hundred nurses scattered over our 
country who have come home with a 
boundless respect for the achievement 
of the nurses of Finland in entertain- 
ing the Congress in so remarkably com- 
petent a fashion, for that entertainment 
was no mere “flash in the pan”, but an 
expression of the honored position held 
by nurses in Finland. It could never 
have been brought about by women 
whose professional position was not se- 
cure. 
Nor is Finland alone in winning 
sympathy and understanding and re- 
spect. Country after country was rep- 
resented by women of such dignity, 
poise, and ability that respect was 
automatically accorded even when they 
happened to argue the opposite side of 
a question. We have no monopoly of 
the spirit of nursing. It is shining 
glowingly in the Nightingales of many 
lands. The conference has given the 
new courage which is essential fuel to 
those whose flame has not yet succeeded 
in “pushing back the dark” as well as 
to those nurses more fortunately placed. 
The report published in this issue con- 
tains only the high lights of the meeting. 
Subsequent issues will carry such of the 
official reports as promise to be of in- 
terest to our readers. We shall ac- 
complish our purpose only when Ameri- 
can nurses spiritually and intellectually 
are in their thousands individually 
aligned with other thousands of splendid 
women all over the globe who are like- 
wise engaged in the marvelous enterprise 
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THE HeEtstncrors CONGRESS 
“We, nurses of all nations, sincerely believ- 
f ing that the best good of our profession will 
f be advanced by greater unity of thought, 
sympathy, and purpose, do hereby band our- 
selves -into a confederation of workers to 
| further the efficient care of the sick and to 
| secure the honor and the interests of the 
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of making this a healthier and a happier 
world in which to live. The conference 
was a glorious expression, to quote Sister 
Bergliot Larrson of Norway, “of what 
can be accomplished by union in de- 
fense of real values, embraced with af- 
fection and supported by conviction.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL NURSE 
OME ONE, Was it Elihu Root? 


has said the indispensable pre- 


requisite of lasting peace is the creation 
of the international mind.” How many 
times the sentence has recurred to our 
thoughts during the thrilling days of the 
conference of the International Council 
of Nurses and the travel incident there- 


It was not the conference alone that 
set us thinking of the spirit of inter- 
nationalism. Great were the oppor- 
tunities presented during the travel, 
whether direct or roundabout, to and 
from Helsingfors. The hundred nurses 
aboard the “Caronia” learned to know 
each other better during the days of 
voyaging.. They had many opportuni- 
ties of meeting British subjects and not 
all the conversation on shipboard was 
devoted to deck sports, the ship’s con- 
cert, the captain’s dinner and the raffle, 
by any manner of means. Those who 
traveled independently had even greater 
opportunities for they traveled on 
Scandinavian ships and those of other 
countries less familiar than England. 
Paths through Europe crossed and re- 
crossed, always with an eager compari- 
son of notes on matters professional and 


minimum of a language and a smile 
one could secure an entree to hos- 
pitals, and health organizations any- 
where. In Stockholm, Copenhagen, 
Berlin, Paris, London and other cities, 


was a wholesome and stimulating ex- 
perience, for example, to find a veritable 
gem of a hospital in a city like Gothen- 
burg, which had previously been nothing 
more than a port of entry to Sweden, 


government of Finland at Halila for 


* 


S — 
to. 

By the international mind we take 

it he meant the development of 
loyalty to principles rather than to : 
places, to ideals rather than to persons, non-professional. 4 
and a discriminating judgment that We were constantly astonished at i 
makes large things large and small the ease with which professional doors 4 
things small and the awarding of gen- were opened. With the irreducible 
erous credit where credit is due. It was : 
not wholly in jest that one of the speak- ; 
an example for the League of Nations! 4 
There are many questions on which it ; 
would be difficult to secure agreement to be a nurse was enough. How often ig 
among the nurses of the world at the one met with the greatest surprises. It \ = 
present time. One has only to men- | 
tion midwifery or the relative amounts N 
of theory and practice in a nursing 155 
course to discover this. There are 4 
many others on which a basis of if 
agreement is easily reached. For exam- and to accept the very perfection of 4 
ple, every group of nurses wants the hospitality from nurses who had only { 
most intelligent, the most versatile, over night in which to prepare for 5 
the best educated, the most spirit- guests. j 
ually gifted recruits it is possible to The officers and honor guests of the 3 
secure, for no country has a mo- Council who were entertained by the 2 
nopoly of professional idealism. — i 
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the week following the conference paint 
glowing pictures of the charm of that 
great sanitorium for the tuberculous. 
A few hours in the old world Island 
of Peace which is Kaiserswerth was com- 
pensation for the extra hours of travel 
involved. And what memories one 
brought from Paris where the munici- 
pality some twenty years ago erected 
what is still an excellent building for a 


central school for nurses; where a very . 


modern piece of work is being pains- 
takingly developed by Mile. de Joannis 
and the American Committee despite 
the fact that the building which houses 
the students was built in 1540. Paris; 
the home of the Child Welfare School 
founded by the American Red Cross in 
cooperation with the Medical School of 
Paris University and the home, too, of 
the League of Red Cross Societies with 
a nursing service that stretches out a 
helping hand to any of the member 
countries desiring it. 

And what can one say of London with 
its monuments to Florence Nightingale 
and Edith Cavell? Perhaps that, just 
as one’s emotions were aroused by the 
breath-taking beauty of the panorama 
from the top of the Rigi in Switzerland, 
so were they aroused by the privilege of 
viewing the precious memorials of the 
founder of modern nursing at St. 
Thomas’ Hospital. There, too, one 
could view within one fleeting after- 
noon historic old “Bart’s” and the 
charming new home of the students of 
the International Course at Bedford 
College. 

No two persons could bring home 
identical memories of the summer in 
Europe for no two persons had mental 
films sensitized for the same impressions. 
Nor are any two listeners interested in 
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exactly the same accounts. There are 
those who looked upon the Palace of 
the Nations in Geneva as merely a 
place where conferences are sometimes 
held. There were those who regard it 
as the very heart of the hope of the 
world for peace and who wept to see 
America listed with non-member nations 
along with Ecuador, Egypt, Germany, 

Mexico and Soviet Russia. 

There were those who prized every 
contact with the educational groups 
gathered at Edinburgh and at Heidel- 
berg for International Conferences for 
they, too, were searching for the mutual 
aid of an international spirit. 

Into the tapestry of memory are 
woven many pictures, be the back- 
ground that of art, of literature, or of 
professional and social interests. More 
than 200 American nurses went abroad 
with the International Conference as 


| | | are re- 
4 turning home by every boat. Each one 
may become we believe will become 

N a more potent force in her professional 
6 group than ever before for the spirit of 
the conference will burn within her. 
With the larger view have come new 
ambitions and the strongly burning 

pride of the American nurse will be- 

come transmuted into pride in becom- 

ing that best type.of American nurse, 

one with an international viewpoint. 

We have knowledge of the plans of some 

of these women. They embrace pro- 

| grams, already well mapped out, for 
ae completing high school credits, and se- 
1 curing university courses in nursing, ſor 
: reading courses in art and in history, and 
| for language study. Thus the summer 
: abroad has stimulated all these women 
| to obtaining a richer personal life and 
ö thus a wider professional opportunity. 


WHO'S WHO IN THE NURSING WORLD 


and 


LI. MARY STAINES FOY 


tarium; Principal of School of Nu 
Director of Nurses, Ba 


rsing, 
ttle Creek 


Sanitarium and Hospital, from 1899 to 
1923; from 1923 to present time, Direc- 
tor of Nurses, Battle Creek Sanitarium 
and Hospital School of Nursing. 


of the Board of Directors of both Dis- 


in Chicago, in 1893. Charter member of 
the M State Nurses’ Association 


| 
Bmturtace: Bushnell, Mich. Pan- | 
caro: Public Schools, Greenville, 
Mich.; three — Battle Creek Col- 
. Battle Creek, Mich.; Honorary Orrices : Member of Board er 
of Liberal Arts, conferred by of Directors of the Michigan State | 25 
Olivet College, June, 1925. Prorzs- Nurses’ Association most of the time 4 
SIONAL Epucation: Class of 1800, since its organization; President, Michi- | 7 
Dattle Creek Sanitarium and Hospital gan State League of Nursing Education, | 3 
School of Nursing, Battle Creek, Mich. 1894; member of Michigan Board of es 
Postcrapuate Worx: Various. Post- Registration of Nurses and Trained At- | 1 
roms Hun: Various supervising posi- tendants, 1912 to present time; member * a 
and Hospital; ten years office nurse and : I- | 1 
assistant to Doctor TIONAL InvormaTion: Attended the 
Director of the Battle Sani- first mass meeting of American Nurses | 4 
q 
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THE PRESENT CONCEPT OF METHOD! 
| By Gronama LoMMEN 


F ONE were to summarize the fac- 

tors that are influencing the 
profession of teaching irrespective of the 
different fields in which that teaching 
may be done, one could list them per- 
haps under four heads. Within ten 
years we have been effecting a very 
material change in our current philoso- 
phy of education. About a quarter of 
a century ago, an educational prophet 
arose among us. When the history of 
education is written, Dr. John Dewey’s 


greatest contributors of his century. 
Briefly stated, the Dewey philosophy of 
education, whether it be for children or 
for nurses, for men ot for women, insists 
that the function of education shall be 
that of directly the individual 
to his best self- 
directly from Doctor Dewey, the aim of 
education is “to free the life processes 
for their own most adequate fulfill- 
ment. ” 

The second factor to be taken into 
consideration is the growing importance 
of the employment of scientific method 


of study in education. It is only in the 


last decade that we have begun to con- 
trol the factors in education. We are 
training our workers as never before; 
we are sige laboratories where ex- 
periments may be conducted, weighed, 
evaluated, verified and recorded. Yes, 
education is rapidly becoming a science! 

1Read before the National League of Nurs- 
1056 — Minneapolis, Minn., May 28, 


is a much more 


behavioristic 


ration. To quote 


The third factor is the new definition 
and the functional character of educa- 
tional psychology. Many of us in this 
audience belong to a generation that 
taught and believed in the psychology of 
faculty training. There was a current 
opinion that misbehavior in the indi- 
vidual, whether it was mental or social, 
nervous or physical misbehavior, was 
the result of sin. Our new psychology 
helpful science. It 
gives us this principle upon which to 
work: every experience with which we 
are confronted brings about a change in 
our mental set- up and our social set-up 
that modifies — result of life. 
This new is referred to as 
jology and accepts as 
its unit of departure that theory known 

as the Situation-Response Unit. 

The fourth factor influencing educa- 
tion is the introduction of social and 
industrial materials into our curricula. 
Curriculum activities, whether in the 
elementary or secondary schools or in 
schools of training for vocational educa- 
tion, are no longer concerned with a few 
lines of subject matter adapted especial- 
ly to that particular field but any 
education or curriculum worthy of the 
name today is as broad and rich as life 
is broad and rich. 

Taking our departure from these four 
factors, let us make clear the influences 


‘at work affecting our materials and 


methods of instruction. A backward 


look into the history of instruction 
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reveals but one specialized education in 
the early history of America; the aim of 
that education was to enable the indi- 
vidual to gain such control of spiritual 
material and individual conduct as to 
insure the salvation of one’s eternal 
soul. The materials were religious, the 
methods were severe, and the product 
was not always what it was intended to 
be. Ina little more than a century and 
a half, we come upon the development 
of a program of education defined and 
formulated by Herbert Spencer which 


adopted as its key motive the introduc- 


tion of the humanities, in order that the 
individual might be better prepared for 
the activities of adult life. That motive 
permeated every department of educa- 
tion and brought about a tremendous 
change in education on all levels. 
Mathematics, the sciences, history, 
civics, and literature were added to the 
curriculum, all of this to the end that 
the individual might become more 
socialized. Today we come upon these 
broadening aims in our educational pro- 
gram: first, training for citizenship; 
second, training for health; third, train- 
ing for practical efficiency, and fourth, 
training for a nobler use of leisure time. 
As a student of mine remarked one day: 
“We have grown from a program of pre- 
paring for death through a program pre- 
paring for life to an actual policy of 
revealing life to the learner.” 


Worthy life, 
Preparation Preparation Revelation of Life 
for Death for Life 


From Parker Chapter II) 
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Let us pause for a few statements 
from leaders in the field of education as 
to the immediate aim and function of 
the educational process. Doctor Bag- 
ley, who is perhaps one of the foremost 
leaders in teacher training in America, 
says: 

The aim of education is three-fold: first, to 
help the individual to pull his own weight in 
the work of the world; second, to give to 
the individual an attitude of non-interference 
with those who would do likewise; third, to 
give the individual the attitude and willing- 
ness to make conscious effort toward progress. 


Most of us fail on the third element in 


this aim. There is a pretty definite | 


sentiment in America today and among 
young people everywhere that “the 
world has a right to expect from us that 
we pay our way; if we pay it well, that 
is sufficient.” But that it not sufficient. 
Whether it be your profession or ours, 
our part has been fulfilled only when we 
have brought creative effort to our pro- 
fession and to our world. Another 
leader for whom we teachers have a very 
great respect, Dr. W. W. Charters, gives 
this definition, brief and very much to 
the point: 

The aim of education is to give the individ- 
ual an appreciation and a control of life 
values. 

Doctor Bonser, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, defines it thus: 

To lead the individual progressively into 
ever widening and ever deepening experiences 
that he may live an increasingly rich and 
worthy life. 


Doctor Dewey again defines the aim 


of education thus: 

To develop in the individual continued 
capacity for growth. 
to be achieved? The answer to this 
question relates to method as an aspect 


of instruction. Three thousand years 


. 
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ago, the Chinese culture gave to the 
world a method of instruction still as 
good as it was in the age of its concep- 
tion. Because the memoritor method of 
learning, based upon repeating again 
and again the fact that one wishes to 
retain, is three thousand years old, is no 
reason for its present discard. There is 
still in every institution of learning some 
material that can best be learned and 
' retained by that very method of learn- 
ing, but it must be adapted to the nature 
of the subject matter to be learned and 
we must have the additional element of 
interested and rationalized attention. 
Another method which through the 
centuries we have been slow to appreci- 
ate was the method used by Jesus 
Christ, the world’s greatest teacher. We 


His method lay in the adaptation of the 
lesson to the situation of most immedi- 
ate need. When He came upon the 
Samaritan woman beside the well, He 
saw her social and spiritual need and 
with His parable He helped her to meet 
this spiritual need. He did that for the 
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Pharisee, and for the Publican. We 
may draw from His method of teaching 
a fundamental principle for good teach- 
ing today; to recognize the learner’: 
need just at the moment when it occurs. 
and to utilize the need as a motive tv 
that individual’s intellectual activity. 

The Herbartian steps of the eighteen 
hundreds exerted a profound influ- 
ence upon educational practices in 
America. The chief difficulty in that 
particular type of procedure lay in 
its ultimate inadaptability to all types 
of subject matter and the artificiality 
with which it was applied to all learn- 
ing situations. 

We are today enthusiastically utiliz- 
ing a teaching procedure known as the 
project method. The concept, as defined 
by Doctor Kilpatrick, seeks to incorpo- 
rate whole-hearted, purposeful activity 
on the part of the learner, the applica- 
tion of the laws of learning, and the 
inclusion of ethical qualities of conduct. 
We are indebted to Dr. S. A. Courtis, of 
Detroit, for the following graph showing 
the relationship of instructor and learner 
as conceived by this method. 


Nature of Activity Stimulation Achievement Interpretation 
In Charge Teacher Learner 
Presen 
ting Conference Direction 
Stimuli Guiding on 
Work Purposing Executing 23 
Formation of a C we 
Achieving the 
Product — benefits the 


—Detroit Journal of Education, February, 1922. 
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But in spite of our more democratic 
philosophy, in spite of our behavioristic 
psychology, in spite of our desire to 
include social values in every curriculum 
and in spite of our larger vision as 
regards matter and method, we teachers 
still classify rather generally into what 
we may term progressives and conserva- 
tives. May I characterize briefly these 
two groups? On the banner of the pro- 
gressive group we find such key-words 
and slogans as these: the case is of the 
individual; freedom, spontaneity, and 
self-activity are the means; the end is 
self-realization for the individual. On 
the banner of the conservative group we 
find these key-words: the curriculum, 
our racial or professional heritage, must 
be the point of our departure; law, 
obedience and discipline are the means; 
culture, conduct and character are the 
ends. To keep our balance between the 
new and the old is no small task. “To 
be not the first by whom the new is tried 
nor yet the last to lay the old aside,” is 
quite as desirable in education as in the 
field of fashion. 

Were we to analyze our instruction 


Respect for 
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today, it would correspond perhaps to 
our levels of thinking, to our levels of 
personal and professional philosophy; 
in the light of this more democratic 
philosophy and procedure we might be 
classified on the low or high plane just 
in the measure that we accept and 
approximate the ideals of the new theory 
of education. 

PLANES OF INSTRUCTION 


Learner’s Student 
Personality Activity Purposing 
Militaristic Teacher Course of 
Discipline Activity Study 


One other phase of this liberalizing 
tendency in the instructional process 
should be discussed: No learning sit u- 
ation is ever single. One cannot isolate 
the subject matter involved in a recita- 
tion period from the development of 
skills, habits of work, and the ideals, 
attitudes, standards and tastes that 
enter into the total learning experience. 
We can best show the totality of the 
learning experience in the following 
representation: 


Tue Torar Learninc SITUATION 


& Focal learning—the mastery of i 
subject matter unit. pects 


bd Associate learnings, as: habits of at- 
tending; neatness in manipulation; care 
materials. F 


of 


Da Kmpatricx—Project Method, Journal of Educational Method, April and May, 1922. 
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What are the personal qualities 
desired by the public in its teachers in 
order that these conditions and ends 
may be achieved? A foremost educa- 
tional leader in the country selects his 
teacher on the basis of five qualities: 
first, her ability to speak her mother 
tongue with precision; second, the 
possession of gentle manners; third, the 
habit of reflective thinking; fourth, the 
power to do; fifth, the capacity for 
growth. A delightful group is sug- 
gested by Dr. George Herbert Palmer, 
of Harvard, in his Essay on “The Ideal 
Teacher.” She must possess an apti- 
tude for vicariousness, an accumulated 
wealth of knowledge, the ability to 
invigorate life with knowledge, the will- 


ingness to be forgotten, that is to say, 


an attitude of unselfishness. 

Let me give you Dr. John Dewey’s 
qualities and I have finished. First, in- 
tegrity of purpose; second, singleness of 
purpose; third, the open mind; fourth, 
the willingness to bear responsibility for 
one’s own acts, even to thinking. 


In summary, then, the burden of my 


discussion lies in this statement: helping 
students to do what they really must do, 
just as we adults do when we do our 
best, is the essence of good method in 
teaching. 


NOMINATIONS NOW IN ORDER 
Attention is called to the fact that nomi- 
nating blanks of the American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion for 1926-1928 have been mailed to every 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The contributors to this, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary number of the Journal 
eminence 


Rev. Joakko Gummerus 
(Lutheran) of Finland. 
Both the words and the music of the “Song 
of the Nurses” were in honor of 


we constantly search 
Franklin W. Bock, M.D., is a member of 
the Committee on Research of the National 


Preven 
No. 18 School (2300 Children), R 
FFF 
ma van Cleve Skillman’s inspirational 
writing, so here 
Mary M. 
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the International Council of Nurses. : 
The enthusiastic accorded Annie W. 
| Goodrich at ors when she pre- : 
in the Social Integration,” is proof positive 
14 anywhere. ; 
Carleton Deedera, M. D., has provided one 
f | of the type of practical articles for which 
1 Federation of Organizations for the Hard of 
J. League for the Hard of Hearing, and Direc- : 
| 
Believing that the of nurses for 
8 a pronounced influence on Nursing ca- 
3 tion, we asked M. Adelaide Nutting to 
evaluate it for us. Any nurse who does 
=. not know Miss Nutting should read the 
June Journal! She shows how consistently 
1 the magazine has “hewed to the line 
throughout the years. 
| We were fortunate in persuading Lillian D. 
Wald, originator and director of Henry 
Street Settlement and a distinguished inter- 
nationalist, to write for us on a subject so 
| member association. These blanks must be Emily O. Boswall says she graduated in 
returned to the chairman of the nominating 
| committee not later than January 1, 1926. in various types of hospital work has 
If, through some error, a state association tunes date. We 
1 has not received a nominating blank, the do net wholly agree that the older type 
1 She'ts Editor cf the Onarterly cf 
ee Miss Agnes W. Reid, 1710 Vine Street, her Alumnae Association. 
ee La Crosse, Wisconsin, and immediate atten- Georgina Lommen is President of the State 
1 tion will be given the matter. Teachers College, Moorhead, Minn. 


REVISION OF THE STANDARD CURRICULUM! 


Continued ) 
NURSING IN GENERAL MEDICAL DISEASES 


This outline covers the diseases usually 
found in the general medical wards of a 
hospital, including a number of communicable 


30 hours, divided as follows,—Lec- 
tures by physicians—15 one-hour periods. 
Classes and discussions by nurse instructor. 
Clinics may be given by either the physician 
or the nurse depending on whether the medical 
or the nursing aspect is to be emphasized. 
4 


half of the first year. 
Osyects or THE CoursE 
To give the student a practical understand- 


ing of the causes, symptoms, prevention and 
treatment of the commoner medical diseases, 


Oumnm or AND CLASSES 


II. Nursing of Above Diseases. 

Observation of patients. General nursing 
measures required in above conditions. Blood 
pressure. Methods of handling patient with 
femoral thrombosis. Case reports. 


III. Diseases of the Heart. 


V. Diseases of Respiratory System. 
sub-committee: — Ethel P. Clark 


lowing 
_ (Chairman), Margaret Carrington, 
Caring, Helen Young and Katherine Strobel 


Coryza, Laryngitis, Pharyngitis, Edema of 
Larynx. Bronchiectasis. Emphysema. Bron- 
chitis, acute and chronic. Influenza. 

VI. Quiz and Discussion of Nursing Measures 
in Above Diseases. 
VII. (Continuation of V.) The Pneumonias. 

Pleurisy. Empyema. Pneumothorax. 
VIII. Clinic on Respiratory Diseases. 

IX. Diseases of Esophagus and Stomach. 

Esophagus—stricture. Gastritis, acute and 
chronic. Gastric dilatation, acute and chronic. 
Gastric ulcer. Neuroses of the stomach. 

X. General Nursing Measures Required in 
Above Conditions. 
Preparation of patient for X-ray examina- 


tion. Test meals and their removal by com- 


plete and fractional method. Special dietary 
measures in gastric and intestinal diseases. 


Case reports. 


XI. Diseases of the Intestine. 

The Diarrheas. Ulcers of the Intestine. 
Constipation. Colitis. Appendicitis. Peri- 
tonitis. Rectal fissure. Hemorrhoids. Carci- 
noma. 

XII. Clinic on Diseases of Gastro-intestinal 
Tract. 

XIII. (Continuation of XI.) Typhoid Fever 
and Paratyphoid. 

XIV. Discussion of General Nursing Meas- 
ures Required in Above Conditions. 


Abscess. Cirrhosis and Carcinoma of Liver. 

Pancreatic Insufficiency. Hemorrhage. Pan- 

creatitis. 

XVI. Clinic on Diseases of Liver and Re- 
lated Organs. 

XVII. Diseases of Urinary System. 


Examination of stools for stones. Duodenal 
drainage, emergency treatment of gall bladder 
colic. Tests of kidney function. 
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7 so that she may intelligently care for her 
physician. To increase her ability to observe E 
and report the symptoms of disease and the 
effects of treatment. 
I. Diseases of Blood and Blood Vessels. 4 
leukemias. Disturbances of coagulation. 
Hemophilia. Purpura. Arterio-sclerosis. ; 
Embolism—thrombosis. Aneurism. : 
4 
Ducts, Gall Bladder, Pancreas. Jaundice. LG 
Congenital heart defects. Mechanism of * 
heart diseases. Infections. Endocarditis and 1 
‘Valvular lesions. Myocarditis. Degenerative 7 
Acute heart failures. Angina pectoris. Minor 3 
heart affections. —— Hydr 
orma of Kidneys. onephrosis. 5 
— Pyelitis. Nephrolithiasis. Tuberculosis 
5 XVIII. General Nursing Measures Required 3 
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XIX. (Continuation of XVIII). 
Nephritis, acute and chronic. Uraemia. 
Cystitis. Carcinoma. 


XX. General Nursing Measures Required in 


Above Conditions. 

Special care of the uraemic patient. Case 
reports. 

XXI. Diseases of Metabolism and Deficiency 
Diseases. 
XXII. Diabetes Mellitus. 

General nursing care required in above 

Glucose tolerance tests. Special dietary 
treatment. Use of Insulin in diabetes mellitus. 
XXIII. (Continuation of XXI). Diabetes 

Insipidus. 

Gout. Rachitis. Beri-beri. Scurvy. Pella- 
gra. Xerophthalmia. 

XXIV. Cliaic on Diseases of Metabolism. 
XXV. Diseases of Endocrine Glands. 

The adrenals, Addison’s disease. Pituitary 
and pineal. Parathyroid. Disturbances of 
thrroid, myxedema, cretinism. Goitres, hyper- 
thyroidism, exophthalmic goitre. 

XXVI. Clinic and Case Reports on Above 
Diseases. 
XXVII. Focal Infections. 

Tonsilitis — acute follicular, suppurative, 
chronic. Teeth. Rheumatism, acute and 
chronic. 

XXVIII. General Nursing Measures Required 

in Above Conditions. 

Special care of joint affections, protection, 
counter-irritation, heat, light. Tests for 
sensitivity. Administration of vaccines. 
Treatment acute attacks asthma, hay fever, 
urticaria. 

XXIX. Allergic Diseases. 

Anaphylaxis and anaphylactic shock. Sensi- 
tization. Bronchial asthma. Hay fever. 
Urticaria and eczema of childhood. 

XXX. Examination, 1 Hour. 

Nore.—Practical experience in the general 
medical wards should be given early to all 
pupils as it is fundamental to the special 
branches of nursing. 


or TEACHING 


1. The clinical method of teaching medical 
diseases is to be preferred wherever it is possi- 


ble. Lectures and classes should be illustrated 
constantly by reference to patients in the 
wards and nurses quizzed on the cases from 
their own wards. Case reports on interestin: 
cases may be read in class by pupils and dis- 
cussed. 

2. The anatomy and physiology of each 
system should be assigned for review before 
taking up the diseases of each system. This 
course should be correlated with previous 
work in bacteriology, hygiene, materia medica. 


dietitics, etc., as frequently as possible, and 


frequent quizzes should be given on the medi- 
cal lectures. 

3. In the short time allowed, it will not be 
possible for nurses to practice the nursing pro- 
cedures in the classroom. However, each 
nurse should be given an opportunity as soon 


as possible to carry out each procedure on the 


ward. 

4. Charting should be emphasized in con- 
nection with every lesson and typical charts 
studied in connection with the different 
diseases. 


EQUIPMENT AND ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 
Medical patients on the wards. Laboratory 
specimens showing diseased organs, fresh ani- 


Tuxt Reysssnce Boozs 


Group 1—Essential or Strongly Advised. 
Emerson—Essentials of Medicine. 
Maxwell-Pope—Practical Nursing. 
Harmer—Principles and Practice of Nursing. 
Rosenau—Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 


Group Il-—Recommended for Use % the 
Teacher and for Wider Reading by 
Students. 


ydrotherapy. 
Baruch—Principles and Practice of Hydro- 
therapy. 
Brunton—Lectures on the Action of Medi- 
cines. 
See also reference books on Pathology, 
Materia Medica, Dietetics, etc. 


| 
| 

| 

| | 

| 

| mal specimens, charts and diagrams. X-ray 

3 plates, lantern slides. Demonstration room f 

i equipment. 

F Osler Practice of Medicine. 

Hughes Practice of Medicine. | 

Stevens—Practice of Medicine. 


Time: 30 hours. 
Course: To consist of lectures and classes 


supplemented by clinics whenever possible. 


Lectures by physicians and classes by nursing 
instructor. At least one excursion to a dis- 
pensary or a clinic where these cases are 
admitted and one family visit to give a picture 
of home conditions. 

OBJECTS OF THE COURSE 

1. To teach the principles underlying pre- 
vention and control of communicable diseases. 

2. Through a study of causes and symptoms, 
a nurse may help in securing an early diagnosis 
of these cases. 

3. To relate more closely the methods of 
asepsis to general nursing care. 

4. To teach the method of handling com- 
municable disease in the home and com- 
munity. 

5. To show the need of education of the 
public in preventive hygiene. 


OutTimve or Lectures AND CLASSES 
Unit A—Acute Communicable Diseases 


I. Lecture Introduction to Communicable 
Diseases. 

Classification, prevalence by age groups. 
susceptibility of individual, modes of trans- 
mission. History of communicable disease 
control and prevention. Public control demon- 
strated through work of boards of health, 
state, national, etc. 

II. Class—General Principles of Medical 
Asepsis. 

Practical applications in the hospital and 
community, isolation of patient, care of dis- 
charges, methods of disinfection and steriliza- 
tion. 

III. Lecture Common Colds and Sore 
| Throat. 

Review general structure of the body with 
special attention to mucous membrane of 
respiratory and alimentary tract, protective 
function of skin, etc. Prevalence of colds 


1 Prepared by the sub-committee on Nursing 
in Communicable Diseases—Elizabeth Miller. 
— Densford, Nellie S. Parks (Chair- 
man 


NURSING IN MEDICAL SPECIALTIES! 
WITH EMPHASIS ON COMMUNICABLE DISEASES AND SKIN 


and sore throats and their relation to other 
diseases. Importance of early recognition of 
symptoms and isolation of individuals, show- 
ing these in the prevention and control of 
communicable diseases. 


IV. Lecture—Diphtheria. 

History— relation to other diseases, etiology, 
source of infection, mode of transmission, in- 
cubation period, period of communicability, 
laboratory diagnosis, symptoms prognosis, 
complications, sequellae, treatment, the diph- 
theria carrier, Shick test, immunization with 
toxin antitoxin. 

V. Clinic. 

Excursion to a clinic or dispensary where 
immunization is being done. 

VI. Class—Nursing Care of Diphtheria. 

Cultures, preparation for administration of 
antitoxin, intra-muscular, intravenous, care 
of laryngeal diphtheria and nasal paralysis, 
preventive methods, quarantine regulations. 
VII. Lecture Scarlet Fever. 

Etiology, source of infection, methods of 
transmission, incubation period, period of 
communicability, laboratory, diagnosis, symp- 
toms, prognosis, complications, sequellae, 
treatment. The Dick test, dose of convales- 
cent serum. 


VIII. Nursing Care 25 Scarlet Fever 

Special emphasis on care of mouth, nose, 
throat, ears rest in bed, elimination, warmth, 
bathing, diet, nursing in complications, ear 
conditions, nephritis, arthritis, etc. Preven- 
tive methods, and isolation, sterilization and 
disinfection Board of Health regulations. 


IX. Lecture—Measles and German Measles. 


Etiology, period of incubation and com- 


municability, importance of early recognition 
of symptoms, differential diagnosis, complica- 
tions sequellae, treatment, use of convalescent 
serum. Nursing care with special emphasis on 
skin, eyes, mouth, danger from exposure, iso- 
lation, care of discharges, disinfection, quar- 
antine. 


X. Lecture—Variola and bens 
History, etiology, source of infection, mode 
of transmission, incubation period, period of 
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communicability, differential diagnosis, com- 
plications, treatment, symptoms, prognosis, 
methods of control and prophylaxis, vaccina- 


History, etiology, source of infection, 


tions of parotitis and personal hygiene and 

diet of pertussis. 

XII. Lecture—Anterior Poliomyelitis, Cere- 
bro-Spinal Meningitis, Encephalitis 

History, etiology, source of infection, 
method of transmission, incubation period, 
period of communicability, laboratory diag- 
nosis, symptoms, prognosis and treatment, 
isolation, infection. 

XIII. Class—Nursing Care of Above Diseases. 

Importance of rest and quiet, hygienic 
measures, special emphasis on position, sup- 
port, massage, preparation for the giving of 
serums, lumbar puncture for diagnosis and 
treatment, isolation, disinfection. 

XIV. Lecture — Tetanus, Anthrax, Rabies, 
Glanders. 

History, etiology, source of infection, mode 
of transmission, period of incubation, symp- 
toms, prognosis, treatment, Pasteur treatment, 
antirabic serum, nursing care, isolation. Com- 
munity responsibility fog prevention. Board 
of Health regulations 
XV. Leprosy, Malaria, 

Hookworm, Other Tropical Diseases. 

History, etiology, source of infection, mode 
of transmission, communicability, symptoms, 
prognosis, treatments, nursing care. Special 
emphasis on personal hygiene and public sani- 
tation. Methods of control and prevention. 

Unit B—Tuberculosis, 5 Hours 
I. Lecture Tuberculosis. 


History, etiology, sources of infection, mode · 


of. transmission, incubation, theories of in- 
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records of temperature and weight, special at- 
tention to rest, diet, type of exercise, living 
conditions, mental attitude, occupational! 
therapy. Care of discharges, importance oi 
developing a hygienic conscience. 

IILIV. Lectures—Tuberculosis. (Cont'd). 

Types—taboratory diagnosis, Von Pirquet 
reaction, symptoms, prognosis, complications. 
treatment. Provisions for control and pre- 
vention. Reporting of cases. 

V. Class—Tuberculosis. (Cont'd). 

Nursing care, preparation for special treat- 
ments,—pneumothorax, thoracentesis, care in 
hemorrhage, heliotherapy. Conditions which 
would determine whether home care or insti- 
tutional, instruction of patient and family in 
prophylactic measures. 


Unit C—Venereal Diseases, 5 Hours 
I-II. Lectures—Syphilis. 


portance of early diagnosis, methods of treat- 
ment in various stages, hereditary syphilis, evi- 
dences of in child and adult, infective and non- 
infective lesions. 


III. Class—Syphilis. 

History, nursing care in acute cases, prepa- 
ration for Wasserman, Salvarsan: intravenous, 
intraspinous, mercury injections, inunctions, 
isolation, disinfection. 

IV-V. Lectures—Gonorrkes. 

History, etiology, source of infection, mode 
of transmission, symptoms of acute gonorrhea 
in male and female, including vaginitis in chil- 
dren and ophthalmia neonatorum. Chronic 
gonorrhea, prognosis, complications. 

VI. Class—Gonorrhes. 

Nursing care, isolation, care of discharges, 
linen, dishes, utensils, etc. Importance of per- 
sonal hygiene, public health prophylactic 
measures. 

Unit D—Shin Diseases, 3 Hours 
I. Lecture—Erysipelas, Impetigo Contagioso, 
Pemphigus, Etc. 


lation, disinfection. 
XI. Lecture—Parotitis and Pertussis. 
22 —— 
| method of transmission, period of incubation, 
1 period of communicability, symptoms, prog 
nosis, complications, sequellae, treatment, 
f nursing care, special emphasis, on complica- 
3 History, etiology, source of infection, mode 
} of transmission, clinical and laboratory, 
3 methods of diagnosis, prognosis. 
Acquired syphilis stages: primary, sec- 
| ondary, tertiary, characteristics of each. Im- 
y 
— 
4 vasion, resistance, immunity, predisposing fac- 
1 tors, importance of early diagnosis. 
II. Class —Tuberculosis. Infectious and non infectious skin diseases, 
N etiology, mode of transmission, sites of 
| ; infection, symptoms, characteristic eruption 
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of each of above diseases, toxaemia, complica- 
tions; treatments, nursifig care, isolation and 
disinfection, prophylaxis, toilet articles, wash 
bowl, bath tubs, public bath houses, barber 
shops, etc. 

Il. Lecture—Erythema, Urticaria, Psoriasis, 
Ecsema, Acne. 

Causes, symptoms, differential diagnosis, 
emphasis on personal hygiene, bathing, choice 
of soaps, danger from use of anti-sudorifics, 
depilatories, hair dyes, etc. 

Examination—1 Hour. 


Mrrnons oF TEACHING 


The clinical and case study method of 
teaching should be used whenever possible. 
Lectures and classes should be supplemented 
by illustrations, references to particular cases, 
excursions to clinics, health centers, com- 
municable disease hospitals, and board of 
health laboratories. 

Practical experience in Communicable 
Diseases should be given in the Senior year. 
In any case it is preferably given after Oper- 
ating Room service. 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 
Charts and case records, colored plates, 


slides, preserved specimens, publicity litera- 
ture, vaccines, serums, antitoxin, etc. 


Text AND REFERENCE Books 
Group 1—Very Desirable or Essential. 
Chapin—Sources and Modes of Infection. 
Broadhurst—Bacteria in Relation to Man. 
Roseneau—Preventive Medicine and Hy- 
giene. 
Group I1.—Recommended for Use of Teach- 
ers and Wider Reading of Students. 
Vaughn—Epidemiology and Public Health. 
Ker—The Treatment of Infectious Diseases. 
(Foreign). | 
_ Stelwagon—Diseases of the Skin. 
Sedgwick—Sanitary Science and Public 


Crowell—Tuberculosis Dispensary. 

Newsholme—The Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis. 

Brown, Lawrason— Rules for Recovery 
from Tuberculosis. 

LaMotte—The Tuberculosis Nurse. 

Otis, E. O.— The Great White Plague. 

Krause, Allen Environment and Resistance 

Krause, Allen —Rest and Other Things. 

Webb and Ryder Recovery Record. 

Jacobs, Philip—The Tuberculosis Worker. 

Trudeau—Autobiography. 

Walters—Open Air Treatment. 

Vallery-Ridot—Life of Pasteur. 


PAMPHLETS AND JOURNALS OF INTEREST 


Publications of the National Health Service, 
American Hygiene Association, American So- 
cial Hygiene Association and Departments of 
Health—State and City. 

Journal of Outdoor Life.“ 

“Journal of Communicable Diseases.” 

“Journal of Bacteriology.” 

“Journal of Pediatrics.” 

“Journal of Syphiology.” 

Reprints of this outline may be obtained 
from Headquarters, National League of Nurs- 
ing Education, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. The price is ten cents per copy. 
A discount of 5 per cent will be allowed on 
orders of twenty-five or more. 


THE 1926 CALENDAR 

The National League of Nursing Education 
will, according to its custom for the past five 
years, publish a 1926 Calendar, the content 
of which will consist of a selection of poems 
dealing with the Nurse and Nursing. More 
details of the Calendar will appear in the 
November issue of the Journal. 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 

The Alabama Board of Examination and 
Registration will hold an examination in 
Montgomery, Oct. 21-22; in Mobile, Oct. 
22-23; in Birmingham, Oct. 23-24. 

Treasurer, at least fifteen days prior to the 
date set for the examination. Application 


Treasurer, Linna H. Denny, 1808 7th Ave. N., 


Ala. 
Kodak pictures will not be accepted. 
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Health. 
Pusey—Syphilis a Modern Problem. 1 
Vedder — Syphilis and Public Health. 
Solomon—Syphilis of the Innocent. 3 
White—Care of the Skin. 9 
Harvard Health Talks. 2 
Dock — Hygiene and Morality. 
Morrow—Social Diseases and Marriage. 1 
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DEPARTMENT OF RED CROSS NURSING 


Ciara D. Novxs, R.N., DEPARTMENT EDITOR 
Director, Nursing Service, American Red Cross 


RED CROSS CONVENTION—ST. LOUIS 


A‘ SC many nurses attended the 
American Red Cross Annual Con- 
vention in Washington last year, it 
became a matter of general nursing 
interest, especially for those in the east- 
ern and southern states. It is hoped 
that this year, at St. Louis, Missouri, 
where it will be held from October 12 
(Monday) to 15 (Thursday) inclusive, 


nurses from the Middle West will sur- 


pass the example set by their colleagues 
of the east and south. There will be 
several addresses and round tables that 
will more than justify such attendance. 
In the five minute speeches by American 
Red Cross Service directors will be 
included those by Clara D. Noyes, 
Director of Nursing Service, newly 
returned from Helsingfors and a tour of 
the schools of nursing established by 
the American Red Cross in various parts 
of Europe; by Elizabeth Gordon Fox, 
Director of Public Health Nursing 
Service; and by Mrs. Isabelle W. Baker, 
Director, Instruction in Home Hygiene 
and Care of the Sick. 

In addition to the round tables on 
public health nursing (Tuesday after- 
noon: 4 p. m.) presided over by Miss 
Fox, and on home hygiene and care 
of the sick (Thursday afternoon, 
2:15 p. m.), presided over by Mrs. 
Baker, there will be discussions of 
various aspects of community nursing in 
three sets of other round tables. These 
—where Chapters of the same size, the 
interests and problems of which are 
likely to be similar, are grouped together 
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for the first time for purposes of discus- 
sion—are an innovation at American 
Red Cross annual conventions. . Mon- 
day and Tuesday afternoons will be 
devoted to concurrent round tables on 
both rural and city chapters, Tuesday’s 
consideration being a typical rural pro- 
gram; how can the Red Cross best serve 
the town and country; and itinerant and 
part-time services—all closely associ- 
ated with nursing. In addition to these 
two sets of round tables carried over to 
Wednesday afternoon, there will be a 
round table on that day on large City 
Chapters, when James L. Fieser, Vice 
Chairman in charge of Domestic Opera- 
tions, will preside. 

All nurses visiting St. Louis, as well 
as those in the vicinity, should make a 
point of seeing the nursing exhibit at 
the Annual Convention, revealing as it 
does nursing in the Insular Possessions 
as well as in the United States. It is in 
three parts, that pertaining to nursing, 


to public health nursing and to home 


hygiene and care of the sick. The story 
of the nursing service in war and peace, 
at home and overseas, is told in three 
attractive, pictorial panels, The public 
health nursing section includes an inter- 
esting minature model in eight scenes 

from Houston, Texas, illustrating the 
busy hours in a public health nurse’s 
crowded day; set-ups from four Pacific 
Coast Chapters; and several nursing 
devices from the Philippines, showing 
the coconut shell fitted to all manner of 
uses and the importance of the banana 
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leaf—to nurses there, what newspapers 
are to their colleagues here. From 
Porte Rico comes part of the home 
hygiene and care of the sick exhibit in 
the form of a perfect sick room—set up 
by the pupils of the Liceo Ponceno, 
Ponce—complete even to window boxes 
filled with forget-me-nots and having 
the pile of small sheets and other linen 
beautifully hand-hemstitched or decor- 
ated with drawn-thread work. Another 
section of this exhibit shows the United 
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States pupils not behind the Porto 
Ricans, with excellently made sick room 
equipment and substitute equipment 
admirably worked out by the colored 
pupils of the Miner Normal School 
Community Center, Washington, D. C. 
which was an object of interest at the 
Capitol’s Auditorium, when exhibited 
during the local Chamber of Com- 
merce’s Industrial Exposition of things 
manufactured and produced in the 
District of Columbia. 


NURSING FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 


When the history of the reorganiza- 
tion of the American Red Cross into its 
final peace-time form was related in the 
Journal last March, announcement was 
made of the greater importance being 
attached to the work of an augmented 
nursing field staff. At the time it was 
impossible to give a definite list of all 
the nursing field representatives, with 
the specific territory covered by them. 
But in a retrospect view of several 
months’ work, which reveals the wisdom 
of the policy initiated last February, 
this may be done for the eastern area, 
directed from National Headquarters, 
since that is now complete. Already, it 
is seen that the coördination of effort 
and the discussions with leaders in 
local communities, revealing added 
interest in the support of public health 
nursing service, are enabling nurses to 
meet in a better way the ever-increasing 
demands. 

Today, there is one nursing field 
representative to each of the large, 
populous states; and the thickly popu- 
lated states, such as Pennsylvania, have 
been divided into two sections, each 
section linked territorially with a small 


state to the advantage of the work in 
that area. 

Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. Mrs. Lydia King was 
transferred south to this area. She had 
been nursing field representative for 
New Hampshire and part of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Connecticut. This state is covered 
by Margaret Stack, Director of Public 
Health Nursing, State Department of 
Health. 

Eastern Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. Marjorie Stimson, who was 
formerly engaged in infancy and ma- 
ternity work in Ohio County, West 
Virginia, under the state Sheppard- 
Towner program, is now nursing field 
representative in this territory. 

Eastern Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
Esther R. Entricken remains here. 

Georgia and Florida. Mrs. Charlotte 
Heilman, whose appointment as nursing 
field representative in Florida on the 
completion of work in Santo Domingo 
was announced last March, has had her 
territory increased to include Georgia. 

Indiana. Mary Scantling, as before. 
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Kentucky and West Virginia. Fol- 
lowing the resignation of Margaret East, 
who became Director of Public Health 
Nursing, State Department of Health, 
Kentucky, this territory was taken over 
by Katherine Faville, who has been with 
the Red Cross for over four years, first 
with a Chapter in Michigan and then 
in Wheeling, West Virginia. 

Maine. Helen Sanderson remains 
unchanged. 

New Jersey. Olive Meyer has been 
assigned to this territory left vacant by 
the departure of Myrtie Taylor for 
National Headquarters to become 
Assistant to the Director of Public 
Health Nursing. Miss Meyer was for 
four years supervisor of nurses and for 
two years executive secretary of the 
Hazleton Chapter, Pennsylvania. 

New Hampshire. Myrtle Flanders, 
formerly executive secretary and super- 
vising nurse of the Concord Chapter, 
New Hampshire, was appointed to fill 
the vacancy caused by the transfer 
south of Mrs. Lydia King. 

New York. This staté was assigned 
to Matilda Harris, until the beginning 
of 1924 nursing field representative in 
Colorado and New Mexico and then 
Director of Public Health Nursing, New 
Mexico State Department of Health. 

North and South Carolina. Kather- 
ine Myers’ territory, formerly North 
Carolina only, has been enlarged to 
include South Carolina also. Miss 
Myers had been assistant to Jane Van 
de Vrede, Director of Nursing of the 
old Southern Division. 

Ohio. Clara Lodwick, as before. 

Vermont and Western Massachusetts. 
Erna Kuhn remains unchanged. 


Virginia. Alice Dugger, as before. 
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Western Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
Helen Mar Erskine continues to be 
nursing field representative in this 
territory. 

Special assignments in the southern 
field will be filled for the National 
Organization by Jane Van de Vrede. 
who, after a much needed rest, returned 
to the American Red Cross on a part- 
time basis. Miss Van de Vrede has 
become executive secretary of the 
Georgia State Nurses’ Association, pre- 
ferring to remain in the South and 
refusing an _  invitation—as already 
announced—to become one of the 
Assistants to the Vice-Chairman in 
charge of Domestic Operations at 
National Headquarters. 


UNRETURNED BADGES 


A further list is given below of those 
American Red Cross Nurses whose 
enrollment has been annulled but whose 
appointment cards and badges have not 
been ‘returned. Nurses are reminded 
that these always remain the property 
of the Red Cross and must be returned 
to National Headquarters when enroll- 
ment is annulled: 

Maurer, Mary Jane; Miller, Sarah Pauline; 
Miller, Mrs. Harold (nee Winifred A. Burk- 
man); Minkemyer, Mrs. Louise (nee Clyker) ; 
Moland, Anna Josephine; Morris, Lola F.; 
Morrison, Helen; Mowat, Norah Caroline 


Ellen; Petty, 


Robinson, Mrs. Margaret (nee Shockjey) ; 
Rodway, Mrs. William (nee Eva J. Slack) ; 
Rogers, Minnie G.; Rudolph, Mrs. Kather- 
ine Elizabeth (nee Burke). 
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oe Elenor; Mulcahy, May A.; Mullally, Eliza- 
1 beth Mary; Nelson, Katherine Eleanor; | 
ga: Nelson, Louise; O’Connell, Anna Teresa; 
17 O’connor, Edith Theresa; O Flaberty, Em- 
| ily; O’Hea, Eileen Mary; O'Keefe, Mary 
iki Ace; Plummer, Mrs. Lean- 
| F der A. (nee Margaret Theresa McGrath) ; 
1 Raney, Annie Elizabeth; Raney, Mrs. R. V. 
1 (nee Stella M. Mingee); Read, Genevieve; 


STUDENT NURSES’ PAGE 


THE DETROIT FILTRATION PLANT 


; By Ipa SNYDER 
The Grace Hospital, Detroit, Michigan 


T IS, indeed, a true statement that 

a prophet’s voice is never heard in 
his own country. We are so apt to be 
indifferent to the greatness of the things 
about us—not only to great people with 
whom we come in contact, but also to 
great institutions and works of construc- 
tion. When our instructor informed the 
probation class that we were to pay a 
visit to the Detroit filtration plant, in 
connection with our course in Hygiene, 
we were merely anticipating a few 
precious hours off duty. Little did we 
realize that we were privileged to 
inspect the largest filtration plant in the 
world! 

The general design of the plant really 
consists of three sections: First, the 
low lift pumping station; second, the 
coagulation basins, filter-beds, and wash 
water tanks all in one building, and, 
third, the filtered water reservoir, which 
holds the finished product. The entire 
plant covers an area of seventeen acres, 
nine of which are covered by the filters 
and coagulation basins and seven acres 
by the filtered water reservoir. - 

The City of Detroit gets its water 
supply from the Detroit River, which is 
unusually clean at this point. A ten- 
foot intake tunnel conveys the water 
from the middle of the river to the low 
lift pumping station. This is a brick 
building, 65 by 175 ft., located between 
the building containing the filters, 
et cetera, and the storage reservoir. The 
water enters the building by force of 
gravity and runs into seven electrically 


operated screens at the end of the build- 
ing nearest the river. The screens, 
seven inches wide by twenty-five feet 
high, cull out all coarse material, such 
as ice, sea-weeds, coarse debris, et cetera, 
from the water. From these, the water 
flows onward into a suction well directly 
under the floor of the building, where 
five large pumps with a daily pumping 
capacity of 465 million gallons deliver it 
to the mixing chambers of the coagula- 
tion basins, against a rise (or “head’’) 
of 26 feet. 

The water now enters the second 
building, containing the mixing cham- 
bers, coagulation basins, filter beds, 
et cetera. It goes to the mixing cham- 
ber where alum automatically mixes 
with the water and forms a “curd” or 
coagulum when it unites with the 
material in the water. This coagulation 
process goes on in an enormous coagu- 
lation basin, divided into two parts, 
covering a space, 480 by 525 feet, with 
a total capacity of 30 million gallons. 
To an onlooker, it resembles two beauti- 
ful swimming tanks, much longer, of 
course, than those usually seen. The 
water flows at a low rate of speed a 
distance equal to twice the length of the 
basin. It remains in the basin for three 
and one-half hours, unless the city sup- 
ply is low and speed is necessary. Here 
fully 60 per cent. of the bacteria and 
sediment is deposited, remaining 40 per 
cent. being filtered in the next course; 
viz., the filter beds. 

The coagulated water enters a 
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coagulated water conduit, from which it 
flows into each of the conduits feeding a 
double tier of eigm lter beds. Each 
filter gallery contains sixteen sand beds, 
making a total of eighty filter beds in 
all, a marvelous sight! Each bed is 
one-fortieth of an acre and has a filter- 
ing capacity of 4,000,000 gallons daily. 
The filtering medium consists of 17 
inches of gravel, varying in size from 
2 inches at the bottom to % inch at the 
top, and 24 inches of sand. The 
entrance of the water to each of the 
filter beds is controlled from an oper- 
ating table placed opposite each bed and 
directly above the pipe gallery which 
separates each two rows of filter beds. 
After a time a thin coating forms over 
the sand beds which is very desirable as 
it is the real filtering medium. When 
the coat becomes too thick to allow free 
downward passage of the water, the bed 
is flushed out by forcing water from the 
bottom of the bed upward. The water 
reaches the top of the bed and falls 
away into a series of gutters, washing 
the coating from the top of the sand 
beds away. 

The filtered water is now a beautiful 
Clear, sparkling liquid, samples of which 
are found on each operating table; but 


one pound of chlorine gas is needed to 
purify 1.000.000 gallons of water. so 
strong an agent is the gas. The water 
is now almost pure and is absolutely 
safe. 

It mext enters the storage reservoir 
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which has a capacity of 37,000,000 
gallons. 

Here are some interesting facts abou: 
the Detroit Filtration Plant: 

(1) Maximum amount of water con- 
sumed daily, 244,658,000 gallons; mini 
mum amount of water consumed daily 
140,002,500 gallons; average amount 
water consumed daily, 183,974,004 
gallons. (These figures are for the 
year, July, 1923 to June, 1924.) 

(2) There is approximately 50,000 - 
000 gallons increase between July and 
September. | 

(3) The water in the reservoir has 4 


(4) An average amount of 17,000 
pounds of alum is used daily for the 
coagulation 
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| 
depth of 16 feet in the morning, but 
ae gradually diminishes to 10 feet in the 
| (5) The coagulation basins are thor- 
4 oughly “flushed out” every six months 
1 (6) There is a six foot precipitate in 
| the coagulation basin at the end of six 
PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING IN 
| ENGLAND 
; The College of Nursing, Lid. of London 
1 Eagiand, has taken a long step toward their 
a Be ideal of a university diploma in public beat 
i : it may still harbor some bacteria. It is for mn A course has been establishe< 
3 treated with chlorine before it which aims at giving emphasis to sanitary lav. 
the tiene, public health. social problems, anc 
the reservoir. A large subjects mot imcluded im the hospital 
resembling a bell jar, containing 2 traming Deine instruction on education! 
vacuum tube and pipe with valve, is method and practice clames for health teachinz 
7 | placed upon a cabinet through which wil be arranged. Time will be allowed for 
| chicrine % —— individual study and wide reading Most oi 
13 | - the lectures will be takes im comnection with 
Bedford College. but the lecture balls and 
demonstration rooms of the sew building 
. the Colle of Nursing will be used and it: 
library freely drawn upon. Further mfiorma- 
| +9 tiem may be obtained from the Education 
Officer, Coliege of Nursing, Lid. 7 Hensietts 
1 St. Cavendish Square. London. Engiand. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


for 
“NEW YORK STATE INSPECTION OF ANNE H. STRONG—A FURTHER 
SCHOOLS OUTSIDE THE STATE” TRIBUTE 


EAR EDITOR: We are in receipt of a 

copy of the August number of the 
American Journal of Nursing which contains 
Miss Gladwin’s report on the New York State 
inspections. I have read the first paragraph 
with considerable interest and in order that 
my absence may not be misinterpreted, I am 


writing to say that this Department had no 


knowledge that Miss Gladwin was to present 
a paper on New York State Inspections nor 
was I asked to make a speech or write a paper 
on the subject. You may be assured that if 
this Department had had any intimation that 
a paper on New York State inspections was 
to be presented in Minneapolis, that not only 
myself but Dr. Augustus S. Downing, the 
Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education, 
would have been present. I was asked by 
Miss English, the Chairman of the Program 
Committee of the National League of Nursing 
Education, to prepare a paper on the inspec- 
tion of schools of nursing, the paper which 
was afterward prepared and presented by 
Mrs. Scott, but owing to the pressure of work 
in this Department it was not possible for me 
to prepare such a paper or te ask one of the 
inspectors to do so. I therefore wrote Miss 
English to the effect that although we were 
not able to contribute to the program, one of 
our inspectors would be present at the conven- 
tion and would be very glad indeed to answer 
any questions and to take part in a general 
discussion on inspection of schools of nursing. 
I am writing you for the reason that I do 
not wish any misinterpretation placed on my 
absence from Minneapolis, as the reason why 
I was not present is not that which was 
inferred in the first paragraph of Miss Glad- 
wind report. As far as the report itself is 
concerned, it is so manifestly unfair and falls 
so short of stating the full facts relative to the 
work which is being done by this Department, 
that its publication would seem to be incon- 


of The American Journal of Nursing. 
Al SHEeparp GILMAN, 
Secretary State Board of Nurse Examiners. 


EAR EDITOR: Above all else, I shall 

always remember Miss Strong for her 
magnificent courage. It was my privilege, 
several years ago, to become closely associated 
with her in surveys and other educational 
work. Rarely did I see her when she was not 
in physical distress, when her ills were not 
trying the frail body of her, and never did I 
see her admit the supremacy of pain. Through 
it twinkled her rare humor; through it shone 
her gallant spirit. It did not interrupt the 
day’s work nor did it lessen the burning 
desire to give only her best to the task at 
hand. The sportsmanship of her, the indomit- 
able courage, the spirit that could defy a 
flash of pain with a chuckle—the memory of 
these things abides with us at once as an 
inspiration and a benediction. 

New York Janet M. Gerster. 


THE JOURNAL IN A CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL 
EAR EDITOR: Last year I inaugurated 
in this school the use of the Journal as 
a textbook by our students. I made it com- 
pulsory for each student to subscribe when she 


accepted into the school. * * * We have 
student body assembly once a month and 
discuss the issue from cover to cover. Special 
tupics are used as references in the various 
classes. I find the Juniors as much interested 
as the Seniors, and I feel that by the time they 
have had twenty-four lessons on the Journal 
they have a fair knowledge of what is going 
on in the nursing world. G. T. u. 


EAR EDITOR: In the September num 

ber of the Journal an article by Halsey 
DeWolfe was published wherein he invited 
nurses to reply. 

Of the three groups involved (in a so-called 
controversy), the hospital authorities, doctors 
and nurses, the private duty nurse is in closer 
proximity with the public. The public does 
not expect everything from a nurse, as the 
altruism of the profession they understand, 
and the nurses know. I have yet to meet a 
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has finished her preliminary period and is - 

\ 

sistent with the general policy, as we have A 
previously understood it, of the editorial staff 4 


It slowly but surely meant the impairment 
of health or an early grave so I ask in the 
name of justice, Who has a right to limit the 
usefulness of any nurse to ten years? 


if 


I 


int 


if 


involving long hours of suspense, haz- 
all kinds of complications and diseases. 
In these days of health insurance the public 
should be able to meet emergencies. There is 
no need for the Hospital, Doctors or Nurses 
to sacrifice to any great extent. Those who 
have not employed a nurse cannot be expected 
to judge. He who has needed nursing care 
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work and observation of procedure will 
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knows and appreciates the services of a nurs. 
only a rare exception is the nurse who has no: 
left a lasting impression. I recall part of « 
statement by the late Colonel Roosevelt on 
leaving a New York hospital, that most 01 
us until forced into a place like this never 
give a thought to the women who sacrifice 
so much to serve.” . 

The private duty nurse only expects a square 
deal from the public and the doctors. I hon 
estly think that is the consensus of opinion 


She expects the codperation of the medical 


profession whom she so willingly serves. The 
nursing problem is not an easy one to solve. 
but it should be left to the private duty nurse. 
We have over one hundred thousand nurses 
in this country, surely they ought to be able 
to cope with the situation, and the agitation 


(Signed) Eva Pace R. N. 


EAR EDITOR: In your August num- 
ber of the Journal, I was much inter- 


the modern appliances, treatments, etc., but 
we don’t need so much scrubbing and routine 
work. We need sympathetic understanding 
and help; not to be chucked off on some 
routine work to fill in while pupils are off on 
vacation or at class. It takes lots of money 
to come way up here to the enlightened zone 
and I hope the time will come when post- 
graduate classes in practice and 


available to “such as we,” also that an execu- 
tive course be put in each of the larger 
hospitals 


Journal. 


you for the helpful articles in the 
(Signed) BertHa McE verry. 


JOURNALS ON HAND 


Miss C. F. Vail, 65 University Place, New 
York, has copies of the Journal for 1921, 1922, 
1923 and 1924 which she will gladly pass 
along to anyone who would care for them. 


3 patient who showed any hesitancy in com- 
3 pensating a nurse, as fifty cents per hour is 
| meagre, considering the cost of living and the 
3 time lost between cases. Moreover, the 
3 patients I have taken care of think twelve 
q hours is too long for any one to work. The 
' progress made by the nursing profession is 
3 phenomenal, and in its modest way is of no i 
3 the advance of medical science, and hospitals 
a could not carry on without nurses, not for- 
getting the service rendered during the word 
war, or those who gave their lives in the great 
| Bi struggle. We, on the threshold of a later 
: day, join in honoring the nurse of the earlier 
day, while we secretly pity her life of slavery, 
her experiences illustrate that physical exhaus- 
: tion was the result of the old schedule. 
7 and propaganda aimed at the nursing profes- 
|= sion should be stopped. Not until this is 
1 done can the existing chaos be overcome and 
the welfare of the public be properly con- 
1 should one class of people expect another class ducted. 
to sacrifice their lives? On the long lone- 1 
ae some nights when the earlier nurse sat in a ' 
1 chair or relaxed on an old-fashioned carpet D 
| couch, which the family smilingly told her DDr 
they knew she was used to sleeping on, or ested in the letter from the nurse who wanted 
6 on the fire to keep warm, post-graduate course. She’s on the right | 
as her heart was rebelling? track. We old back numbers and especially 
| „when she we who are so isolated need and want to see 
| an occasional 
| ing for home, 
she 
hard 
life has 
passed 
| race of man is 
| now withering 
| the following 
1 essive and suc- 
| 
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Laura A. Conley, 56 Barber Ave, Wil- 
loughby, Ohio, has copies of the Journal 
for 1923, except February, September 
and December, which she will be glad to 
forward to anyone wishing them. 


JOURNALS WANTED 


Mary E. Robinson, The Long Island College 
Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y., wishes to purchase 
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the following numbers of the Journal: 1901— 
January, March through May, July, October 
through December; 1903—January, February, 
October through December; 1904—March, 
April, June through September; 1905—Janu- 
ary through March, May through December; 
1906—January through April, July; 1008— 
February, December; 1918—January through 
March, August, December. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


10. (Repeated). Could you tell me where 
I could find any information regarding the use 


Director, Hospital Library and Service Bureau, 
22 East Ontario St., Chicago. 


12. I read with interest the article on 
Poliomyelitis. What effect does this disease 


in childhood have on the mental development 
in later years? Does it mean that a child left 
with slight deformity and limp in one foot 
would necessarily be stunted mentally? How 
does it affect them in later life from a moral 
standpoint? Are children whose father or 
mother have had the disease more susceptible 
than other children? G. F. 


Answer. There is no evidence that the 
child’s subsequent mental or moral develop- 
ment is in any way affected by the disease. 
Mental reactions resulting from crippling from 
any cause will vary with the individual’s atti- 
tude or philosophy of life. Although an 
inferiority complex under an unfavorable 
environment may develop, there are many 


A child whose parent has had poliomyelitis 
is probably less liable to develop the disease. 
Corrs Jounson. 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION 


tions are $1,500 a year with quarters, heat, 
and light, in the Indian Service; $1,020 a year 
with quarters, subsistence, and laundry, in the 


Public Health Service; and $1,680 a year in 
the Veterans’ Bureau. 
Competitors will not be required to 


report 
for examination at any place, but will be rated 


on their education, training, and experience. 

Full information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or 
the secretary of the board of U. S. civil service 
examiners at the post office or custom house 


in any city. 


The editors will welcome questions and wil] endeavor to secure authoritative answers for them. 
of music in the medical or nursing pro- 
fessions ? 
Answer. I am much interested in Question 
10. We are very much interested in the 
therapeutic value of music. We have a very 
interesting package library on this subject | 
which not only discusses the therapeutic value : 
of music in general, but also its application to 1 
nervous and mental cases. We should be glad 4 
to send the package library for a period of 4 
three weeks. Probably the inquirer might 4 
also be interested in our package library on 7 
Radio in Hospitals, which deals largely with 4 
the use of radio as a means of recreation for 4 
hospital patients. The articles contained in notable instances of remarkable attainment i 
this package library also refer to the music mong the handicapped. Much may be done 3 
which is received by means of the radio. to help such children develop into useful, 4 
Dowztpa R. Hamre, happy members of society by individual direc- | 
ui edu ave 
* 
Applications for graduate nurse and gradu- 4 
ate nurse (visiting duty) will be rated as 7 
received until December 30, 1925. The ＋ 
examinations are to fill vacancies in the United 4 
States Veterans Bureau and in the Indian a 
The usual entrance salaries for these posi- 1 


NURSING NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


from Leland Stanford University. She is @ the country. Fifty thousand copies of the 
graduate of the St. Luken School for Nurses 1026 edition of the accredited list will be avail- 
in Denver, Colo. able in the Spring 
Nine states in the American Nurses’ Asso- NURSES’ RELIEF FUND 
ing state a ten . 
vania, has under consideration, for this Fall, Balance on hand, July 31, 1028.— $20,873.14 
the establishment of a headquarters and the Interest on bonds 45.0 
appointment of a full-time secretary. The Interest on bank balance 2 
states on this honor roll are California, In- Receipts 
diana, Illinois, Maryland, Minnesota, New Cakfornia: Dist. 3, Los Angeles 
Jersey, Oregon, Ohio and Texas. Six of these, County, $7; Dist. 9, San Fran- 
Indiana, Tinois, Minnesota, New Jersey, cisco County, $5; Dist. 10, San 
Ohio and Texas have full-time secretaries, and Joaquin County, $3; Dist. 12, 
Maryland has a part-time secretary. Santa Clara County, $42; Dist. 
In Indiana, Minnesota, and Texas, the 13, Long Beach County, 8102. 2240 00 
salary of the secretary is paid by the state Kentucky: State Association of 
board of examiners and by the state associa- Registered Nurses _......_____ 100.00 
tion; in the other states full support is con- Michigan: Dist. 8 8 7.00 
tributed by the state. Forty-eight state bead- zfinnesota: Dist. 3, University of 
quarters with executive secretaries will be a Minnesota School of Nursing 
reality within a few years. It will be a great Alumnae, $25; Asbury Alumnae 
day for nurses Association 1 Beth- 

N Mention should be made here that the First 3 St. 
District Association of the Dunes State paulu Hospital Alumnae, 886; St. 
Nurses’ Association maintains s Headquarters Luke’s Hospital Alumnae 85 129.00 
with a full-time secretary. Missouri: St. Joseph’s Hospital 
Preparatory to the election of officers of Alumnae, Kansas City 100.00 


of the nominating committee; January 1, 1926, nae, $25; Johnson City General 
being the final date for their return. Hospital Alumnae, $30; Bing- 


error, has not received a blank, is asked to $10; individual members, 82. 


NATIONAL communicate through its secretary with Agnes 
: B.E a recent distinguished visitor W. Reid, 1710 Vine St., La Crosse, Wis., so 
33 has just been appointed that a nominating blank may be sent. 
| Assistant Professor of Hygiene at Pomona Work is well under way for the 1926 
College, Pomona, Calif. She will teach edition of A List of Schools of Nursing Ac 
psychology and develop courses in hygiene. credited by the State Boards of Nurse Ex- 
| Miss Eyre states this does not mean she has miners. Letters have been sent to the secre- 
severed her connection with the nursing pro- taries of all state boards of examiners 
: fession, but believes her new position will requesting up-to-date data on the accredited 
| enable her to direct young women interested schools of the states, and on the receipt of 
in entering the nursing profession. She has this information, questionnaires will be mailed 
recently secured an M.A. degree in psychology to 1,800 schools of nursing in 
| the American Nurses’ Association, which will New York: Dist. 4, Crouse Irving 
be held next May at the biennial convention Hospital Alumnae, $50; Dist. 5, 
: at Atlantic City, nominating blanks have Ithaca City Hospital Graduate 
5 been mailed to every member association. Nurses’ Association, $65; Bing- 
After the states have decided on their nominees hamton City Hospital Alumnae, 
the blanks will be returned to the chairman $20; Ithaca City Hospital Alum- 
Any state association which, through an hamton State Hospital Alumnae, 
202.00 
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tion 
Tennessee: Nashville Dist., $111; 
Knoxville Dis., $124; Chat- 


$22,391.01 


Disbursements 
Paid to 77 applicants I, 145. 00 
Exchange on checks 50 
Interest on American 


Nurses’ Association Re- * 


count 12.87 


1,158.37 


Balance on hand, August 31, 1925__ $21,232.64 
Invested funds — 83,531.14 
Balance in American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation Nurses’ Relief Fund Sav- 
ings Account 


$109,826.96 


All contributions to the Nurses’ Relief Fund 
- ghould be made payable to the Nurses’ Relief 
Fund and sent to the State Chairman. She, 
in turn, will mail the checks to the American 
Nurses’ Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. If the address of the Chirman 
of the State Committee on the Relief Fund is 
not known, then mail the checks to the Head- 
quarters office of the American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Requests for leaflets should be sent to thee 


Director at the same address. For applica- 
tion blanks for beneficiaries and other in- 
formation, address Elizabeth E. Golding, 
chairman, 317 W. 45th St., New York, N. V. 
REPORT OF THE ISABEL HAMPTON 
ROBB MEMORIAL FUND 
No contributions have been received since 
the last report. 
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THE McISAAC LOAN FUND 
Report ro SEPTEMBER 9, 1925 


August 11. Balance $241.79 
Return payment on loan 200.00 
$441.79 


Mary M. Rworx, Treasurer 


Contributions to these two funds are 
solicited from nursing organizations and from 
individuals. Checks should be made out 
separately to Mary M. Riddle, Treasurer, and 
sent to her in care of The American Journal 
of Nursing, 19, West Main Street, Rochester, 
N. V. 

ARMY NURSE CORPS 


During the month of August, 1925, the fol- 
lowing named members of the Army Nurse 
Corps were transferred to the stations indi- 
cated: To William Beaumont General Hos- 
pital, El Paso, Texas, 2nd Lieut. Mildred L. 
Sargent, 2nd Lieut. Andy Aason; to Fitz- 
simons General Hospital, Denver Colorado, 
2nd Lieut. Sara I. Stevenson; to Letterman 
General Hospital, San Francisco, California, 
2nd Lieut. Edith M. Fahlman; to Walter 
Reed General Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
2nd Lieut. Mary S. Emery, 2nd Lieut. Anna 
L. Barry; to Philippine Department, 2nd 
Lieut. Karoline E. Nilson, 2nd Lieut. Mary 
M. Merrick. 

Twenty-one nurses have been admitted to 
the Corps. 

The following named, previously reported 
as separated from the service, have been re- 
assigned with stations as indicated: To Fitz- 
simons General Hospital, Denver, Colo., Marie 
Blazicek, Alda M. Gage; to Letterman Gen- 
eral Hospital, San Francisco, Calif., Edith C. 
Baldwin. 

Orders have been issued for the separation 


from the service of the following named: 2nd 


Lieuts. Eleanor Narrett, Eva J. Bergren, Ella 
E. Bilby, Susie A. Carr, Annette Florman, 
Evelyn Ghent, Faye Hicks, Annie M. Howell, 
Edith W. Johnson, Vera Kilborn, Elsie E. 
McCowan, Annabelle O’Hara, Carolyn Peart, 
Winifred T. Peterson, Sophia Stasch, Rose J. 
Thiel, Madeline Woodruff. 

The following have returned to the Walter 
Reed General Hospital having completed 
courses of instruction in the Department of 
Nursing Education at Teachers’ College, 


* 


OCTOBER i 
1925 | 
Ohio: Dist. 3, $94; Dist. 8, $75; 
Chit Hospital Alumnae, $25 
Mercy Hospital Aumnae, $25; 
Jewish Hospital Alumnae, $25; 
General Hospital Alumnae, $25; 
Dist. 9, Toledo Hospital Alum- 
Oklahoma: State Nurses’ Associa- 
tanooga Dist., 87 332.00 
Washington: Dist. 7, 8122 12.00 | 
Total :! 
³· 
lief Fund Savings Ac- 
count left in that ac- 
Total disbursements _........ 
— ; 
4 
— 
4 
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Columbia : Ist Lieut. Julia O. 
Flikke, ist Lieut. Maud C. Davison, the sum- 
mer session, and Ist Lieut. Ruth Taylor, the 
summer session and also the full academic year, 
ist Tieut. Mary W. Tobin will begin her 
course at the beginning of the term in Sep- 
tember. 


ARMY SCHOOL OF NURSING 
On October 1, 1025, a class of sixty students 
will be admitted. 
C. Srruson, 


Major, Superintendent, Army Nurse Corps. 
Dean, Army School of Nursing. 


M. Page, Josephine Rugg; 


The American Journal of Nursing 
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Gemkow, Charlotte E. Millett, Marion Mc 
Kay. 
Resignations: Eula A. Martin, Maude 8 
Rogers, Olive M. Royce, LaVerne Todd. 
J. Beatzice Bowman, 
Superintendent, Navy Nurse Corps. 


U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


11 


— 22 — 

14 The following transfers, reinstatements and 
| assignments have been made in the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service during the month of August: 

 Tvensfers: Edith Dyson, to Baltimore, 

| Md.; Lila J. Porter, to Chicago, III.; Theo 
} to Key West, Fla.; Anna Kollander, to Ellis 
if NAVY NURSE CORPS Island, N. Y.; Betty Smith, to Louisville, Ky. 
1 During the month of August three nurses 
1 were appointed and assigned to duty. New Assignments: Seventeen. 

4 Transfers: To Annapolis, Md., Irene Rob- Lucy Mnewicerooz, 

. ertson, Genevieve F. Mamel; to Canacao, P. I, Superintendent of Nurses, US.PHS. 

| Mary A. Kief; Laura A. Roburds; to Chelsea, 

4 Mass, Roberta — UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU 
to Guam, Margaret E. Beal, Joanna Ferris; Assignments during August: 64. 3 
to League Island, Pa., Mary P. Young; to Assignments to Field Service: 1. 
aa. New London, Conn., Dispensary, Submarine Transfers: To Maywood, III., Marie Davis; | 
1 to Oteen, N. C., Catherine Quinn; to Phila- 
3 delphia, Pa., Mary A. Bastert, Adelaide Curley, 

Christine Maghrand; to Palo Alto, Calif., 3 

= Alice B. Tozier, Hannah Halliday, Lillie Hari- 

| son; to Baltimore, Md., Grace Brumbaugh; to 

Gladys I. Johnson; to Pearl Harbor, T. H., 

Isabel M. Leininger; to U. S. S. Mercy, Delyla 
G. Thorne, Chief Nurse, Grace B. Lally, Polly : 

E. Frost, Janet C. McAdie, Daisy M. Mapes, 

ö Edna M. Nowland; to Washington, D. C., 

Ada E. Griffiths. 

The following named nurses are taking a 

1 course in Laboratory Technique at the Naval 
Medical School, Washington, D. C.: Sarah | 
Almond, Chief Nurse, Ruth E. Cleaver, e 

Pearla V. Hoyle. 

The following named nurses are taking a N 
course in Dietetics at Miss Farmers School i 
of Cookery, Boston, Mass.: Elizabeth S. AMERICAN PROTESTANT HOSPITAL 
Hopkins, Chief Nurse, Mary Peoples, Anna G. ASSOCIATION ; 

11 Keating, Grace Sanner, Mary D. Walton, The fifth annual convention will be held in 

I Agnes B. Cameron, Mary H. King. the Seelback Hotel, Louisville, Ky., October | 

13 Honorable Discharge: Clara C. Gay, Anne 17-10. The program outline follows: ; P 
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Sarunpav, Ocronza 17—9:45 a. M. 
Devotions, Rev. John L. Fort, DD., Louis- 
ville; Address of Welcome, Hon. Hustin 
Quin, Mayor of Louisville; Response, H. F. 
Vermillion, EI Paso, Texas; President's ad- 
dress, Dr. Newton E. Davis, Chicago; “The 
Relating a Denominational 


Cleveland, Ohio; “The Organization and De- 


“Recruiting and Conserving Pupil Nurses 
through the Church,” Albert G. Hahn, Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

BaNnquet—6 P. 


sponsibility of Department Supervisors,” L. 
M. Riley, D.D., Wesley Hospital, Wichita, 
Kas.; “The Beginning and Development of 
Deaconess Hospital Work and Passavant Hos- 
pitals in America,” Sister Martha Pretzlaff, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Business Session, 2 p. m. 
“Minimum Size and Relative Organization 
with Amount of Charity Permissible in a Self- 
sustaining Hospital,” Emily Loveridge, Port- 
land, Oregon; “Denominational Control and 
Interdenominational Cooperation,” Edward F. 
Ritter, D.D., Robinwood Hospital Toledo, 
Ohio; Round Table, led by Robert Jolly, 
Houston, Texas. 


THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL 
ASSOCIATION 

The twenty-seventh annual conference will 
be held in the Armory, Louisville Ky., Oc- 
tober 19-23, 1925. 

The program is outlined as follows: 

Monpay, Octroser 19. 9 a. m., Registra- 
tion. 2:30 to 4 p. m., round table conference 
with the following topics and speakers: The 
Status of the Hospital Pharmacist, Irwin A. 
Becker, Chicago; Hospital Charges to Mem- 
bers of Staff and Personnel, George W. Wil- 
son, Erie, Pa.; Reception of Patients in a Hos- 
pital, Ingersoll Bowditch, Sharon, Mass.; The 
Value of a Field Secretary to the American 
Hospital Association, I. W. J. McClain, Utica, 
N. V.; The Advantage of Life Membership, F. 
E. McGinty, M. D., Mt. Pocono, Pa.; Stand- 
ards for Membership, Charles A. Drew, M.D., 
Worcester, Mass.; Additional Services that the 
Association can Render to the Hospitals of 
the Country, John M. Cratty, Elizabeth, N. 
J.; What Members Can Do to Further the 
Interests of the Association, George B. Land- 


ers, Rochester, N. V.; Practicability of Train- 


ing Male Nurses, George D. O Hanlon, M. D. 
New York; What Should Constitute a Medical 
and Surgical Library?; Is It Economically 
Sound to Charge the Cost of Education to the 
Poor?; Should Applicants to Medical Schools 
be Required to Take a Physical Examination 7; 
How Can We Eliminate Static from Operat- 
ing Room to Avoid Accidents? 2-4 p. m., Out- 
Patient Section. Report of the Out-Patient 
Committee; The Relation of the Out-Patient 
Department to Community Health, John Os- 
borne Polac, M. D., Brooklyn, N. V., and Sher- 
man Conrad, New Orleans, La. 8 p. m, 


Hospital to the Organized Life of the De- 
nomination,” E. E. King, Dallas, Texas; 
“Selling Hospital Service with Attractive Pub- 
licity,” Dr. J. H. Bauernfeind, Chicago; 
Round Table, conducted by Dr. C. S. Woods, 
Cleveland. 
Busingess—-2 P. M. 
“Recent Observations in the European Hos- 
pital Problem,” Willard C. Stoner, M. D., 
velopment of Pathological Laboratories as 
Related to Standardization,” R. S. Austin, 
M. D., Cincinnati, Ohio; “What Shall Be Our 
Future Educational Policy Regarding Nurses 
Entering Training and the Grading of Schools 
| by the State?” Cornelia D. Erskine, Super- | 
intendent of Nurses, Louisville City Hospital; 
“The Usual Problem which Confronts Every i 
Hospital,” Louise Renier, Director of Social ' 
Service, Woman's Hospital, New York City; | 
“The Hospital Smile,” Seelback Hotel. 4 
Speakers: “All Healing is Divine Healing,” | 
Dr. C. C. Jarrell, Atlanta; “Denominational 1 
Responsibility for Standardization,” Dr. Mal- 4 
dom MiacEachern, Chicago. 8 p. m., Why 
the Protestant Hospital Has a Definite Place \ 1 
in the Hospital Field,” Eugene B. Elder, i 
Lecture on X-Ray Valuations, Dr. James T. i 
Case, Battle Creek, Mich. 8 
Ocronan 18—7:30 r. N. 
copal Church. “The Hospital and the Pro- q 
| gram of the Church,” Bishop Charles L. 1 
Mowpay, Ocroszr 19—9:30 a. M. 
ö Devotions; “The Practice of Ethical Science * 
| in Hospital Relations,” Thomas A. Hyde, D.D., 3 
Jersey City, N. J.; “The Recent Work of Ad- 4 
vancement in Nursing Education”; the Re- as 


Tursnar, Octoser 20. 9:30-11 a. m., Gen- 
eral Session. Report of the Interne Com- 
mittee and of the Legislative Committee; 
Why the Public Must Be Told, Matthew O. 
Foley, Chicago; Report of the Nominating 
Committee. 2-4 p. m., Administration Sec- 
tion. Report of Special Committee on Clean- 
ing. Cooperative Purchasing for Hospitals, 
W. L. Babcock, M.D., Detroit Mich.; The 
Limitations of Coéperative Buying. 2-4 p. m., 
Dietetic Section. Report of Committee on 
Foods and Equipment for Food Service. 
Paper. 6:30-10, dinner, with an address by 
W. D. Haggard, M.D. 

Wepnespay, Ocroser 21. 9:30 to 11 a. m. 
Report of the Committee on Accounting and 
Records; Present Status of Occupational 
Theraphy in the Hospital Curriculm, John D. 
Adams, M.D.; Chronic Diseases, Ernst P. Boas, 
M.D., New York; The Relation of the Com- 
munity to the County or Tax-supported Hos- 
pital, R.C. Brodrick, M.D., San Leandro, Calif. 
2:30-4 p. m., Administration Section, Report 
of the Committee on Clinical and Scientific 
Equipment and Work; The Relationship Be- 
tween the Teaching Hospital and the Medical 
School, Staurt Graves, M.D., Louisville, Ky. 
Round Table Conference. 


Survey of a Hospital by an Outside Con- 


ciation Be of Service to Hospital Trustees? 
2:30-4:00 p. m-—Small Hospital Section. 
Community Aspect of the Small Hospital, 
Esther J. Tinsley, R.N., Pittston, Pa.; The 
Young Doctor and Surgery, George W. Reese, 
M.D., Shamokin, Pa. Round Table, topics,— 
Affiliation of Schools of Nursing with the 


on General Furnishings and Supplies; Institu- 


New : 

ing, Laura R 

Can Schools of Nursing Away from the Cen- 
ters 

cants 


i 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATION 


| 878 The American Journal of Nursing 1 
| address of welcome, responses, reports of Larger Hospitals; Case Records; Purchasing 
| officers and committees. Accounting; How the Small Hospital Can 
a Meet the Minimum Standard; Teaching of 
1 Dietetics when There Is No Dietitian; Nurse: 
i | Clinical or Bedside Notes; Economics; Ma 
ternity Accommodativn and Technic; Isola 
tion Facilities and Segregation of Cases; Visi- 
tors; Salaries Paid to Personnel. 8-10 p. m. 
tions as Centres for the Prevention of Disease 
| Burdette G. Lewis, Trenton, N. J. 8-10 p. m 
| Nursing Section, Sally Johnson, R.N., Chair- 
man. Report of the Committee on Training 
| School Budgets, George W. O’Hanlon, M.D. 
Thursday, October 22, 9:30-11:00 a. m. 
General Session. Reports of Committees on 
Relation of Hospitals to Public Health and 
ö of Training of Hospital Executive with dis- 
| cussion. 2-4 p. m., Construction Session. Re- 
| ports of Committees on Building and on 
Building Codes; When the Smaller Hospital 
Decides To Become a Larger Hospital, What 
Then? Martin J. Westerveit, M. D., Tomp- 
| Trustee Section. The Relationship of the kinsville, N. V.; Analysis of Hospital Plan. 
Superintendent to the Board of Trustees; Myron Hunt, Los Angeles. 2:30-4:00 p. m., 
Should a Trustee Profit Financially from Trust Social Service Section. Mabel Wilson, Chair- 
on Funds?; What Are the Functions of Trustee man. Papers with discussion. 
Committees?; What Rules Should Govern the = Friday Morning, October 23. 9:30-11:00 
Investment of Trust Funds?; Is an Occasional . m., General Session. The Community Pol- 
222 — of Hospitals, E. H. Lewinski-Corwin, 
| be the Yon; The — Between the — 
1 Trustees Toward Admission and the Community Chest, Raymond Clapp; 
Chiropractors, Osteopaths, and Other Cults to The Hospital Library and Service Bureau, 
the Hospital? Are There Any Advantages in Doneida R. Hamlin. 2:30-4:00 p. m., Gen- 
Having Members of the Professional Staff in eral Session and Business. The Responsibility 
3 of Hospitals in the Prevention of Disease. 
ou embers Governing Howard Childs Carpenter, Philadelphia. 
Assume Administrative Functions? In What 
— 
Applications for trained nurse (psychiatric) 
will close October 10, 1925. The examination 
, is to fill vacancies in the Panama Canal 
Service. The entrance salary for female 
nurses (psychiatric) is $135 a month, with 
| | promotion at the end of each year of service 
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of $5 a month until a maximum of $150 a 
month is reached. The entrance salary for 
male nurses (psychiatric) is $140 a month, 
with promotion at the end of each year of 
service of $5 a month until a maximum of 


California: Les Angeles.—Anne A. Wil- 


be made to the Secretary, Jane Van De Vrede, 
688 Highland Ave. Atlanta. THe Georctia 
State ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE Nurses will 
hold its eighteenth annual convention in 
Augusta, November 23-25. 

Illinois: Tre State Association 
or Grapvate Nurses will hold its annual 
meeting in Springfield, October 13-15, with 
headquarters at the LelandHotel. Meetings will 
be held in the Continental Building. Monday, 
October 12, Meeting of Directors, and dinner. 
Tuesday, October 13, Registration. Opening 
addresses. Message from Michigan, Emilie G. 
Sargent. President's address. Reports of 
officers. Address by Dr. Eva M. Wilson. Pri- 
vate Duty Section, 2 p. m., Rose Wood, 
chairman. Papers and addresses by Dr. Rob- 
ert A. Black, Alice Markland, Alma M. Axel- 
son, Elizabeth Cameron, Clara Weiler, Laura 
Jane Kerr, Mabel Shields. Private duty round 
table. Social evening. Wednesday, October 
14, Public Health Section, 9 a. m., Mabel 


tion, 2 p. m., Evelyn Wood, chairman. Round 
table conducted by Ada B. McCleery, paper 
by Laura R. Logan. Auto trip to home of 
Abraham Lincoln. 7:00 p. m., Banquet. 
Thursday. October 15, 9:00 a. m., addresses 
by Evelyn Wood, Dr. Henry C. Sweeney. 
Report of International Council by Minnie 
H. Ahrens. Addresses by Elmer Lynn Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Armina Swayze Farrar, Marion 
Campbell. 1:30 p. m., Final business. 

Indiana: Tue IN ANA Strate Nurses’ 
AssociATion will meet October 1, 2 and 3 in 
Fort Wayne. Fort Wayne.—Tue Fust 
District Association held its regular meeting 
at the St. Joseph's Hospital, September 12, 
with an attendance of seventy-five. Dr. 
Maurice R. Lohman gave an interesting 
address on The Relation Between Doctor 
and Nurse. A private duty section is being 
organized in First District. The annual meet- 
ing will be held in Ft. Wayne with a noon 
luncheon at Wolf and Dessauer’s, November 
14. After the business meeting, members were 
invited to the Nurses’ Home to enjoy a 
social hour. A luncheon was served by the 
St. Joseph’s Alumnae. 

Iowa: Tur Iowa Strate Nurses’ Assocta- 
tom will meet in Davenport, October 20-23. 


3 
‘ 


$155 a month is reached. Full information 
and application blanks may be obtained from 
the United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., or the secretary of the 
board of U. S. civil-service examiners at the 
post office or custom house in any city. 
Alabama: Tur ALapamMa State Nurses’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting on 
October 20, in Selma. 
Arizona: EXAMINATIONS For THE Recrs- 
TRATION OF Nurses in the state of Arizona 
will be held in Phoenix, Friday and Saturday, 
October 30 and 31, 1925. Catherine Reagin. 
Secretary. Phoenix.—A Nurses’ CLUn Hovse 
has recently been completed, containing fifteen 
bed rooms, a recreation room, and a laundry. 
Although it is a vat terprise of Mrs. 
Haze Burch, the — the District e McClenehan, chairman. Demonstration of 
the State are giving it their enthusiastic first-aid work. Addresses by Lea D. Taylor, 
endorsement. It is hoped that nurses who are Lillian Bonesteel. League of Nursing Educa- 
travelling through Arizona may be glad to 
make use of it. | 
Arkansas: THe Arxansas State Nurses’ 
Assoctation will hold its annual meeting in = 
El Dorado, October 15, 16 and 17. 7 
liamson, Director of Nursing of the California a 
Lutheran Hospital for eighteen years, has been 4 
placed on the retired list. She occupies a 51 
unique position in California for length of 1 
service. In recognition of her work she has St 
been granted a year’s leave of absence during i 1 
which she retains ber title after which time * 
she will become director of th Social Service * 
Department. (From Western Hospital and | 
Nurses’ Review.) 
District of Columbia: Tur Nurses’ 
Examintnc Boarp oF THE District oF 
Conus will hold an examination for the 
registration of nurses in Washington, on No- if 
in not later than October 24 and may be ~ 
obtained of the Secretary-treasurer, Alice M. 1 
Prentiss, 1337 K. Street, N. W., Washington. 
Georgia: Tur State Boarp or Examiners 13 
or Nurszs ror Grone will hold examina- 
tions, November 5 and 6. Applciations should : 
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Topics: Nursing the Sick Mind, Karl A. Men- 
ninger; a talk on Public Health Nursing; The 
Red Cross, Elsbeth Vaughan; reports of the 
International Council of Nurses, by Mrs. 
Charles C. Bailey and Celia Hanson. Satur- 
day, September 10, 8 to 10 a. m., Sectional 
business meetings. 10 a. m., General session 
under the auspices of the Private Duty Sec- 
tion, Bertha Baumgartner, presiding. Address 
by Professor Irwin; Height, Weight and 
Health, Jean S. Dobbs; Cancer, William F. 


Kentucky: Tue Kentucky Strate Boarp 
or Nurse Examiners will hold its semi-annual 
examination for graduate nurses in Louisville, 
at the City Hospital, November 17, 18, 1825. 
Applications and information may be secured 
from Flora E. Keen, Secretary, Thierman 
Apts., C-1, 416 West Breckenridge, Louisville. 

Louisiana: Tue Strate Nurses’ Associa- 


Trion will hold its annual convention in Alex 
andria, October 28, 29. 


tion will be held October 9 and 10, in Pitts- 
field. Arlington Heights.—Grace L. Reilly, 
who has been, for the past four years, Super- 
intendent and Instructor of Nurses at the 
Ring Sanatorium, has resigned to accept an 
appointment in Panama. Bernice Wiggin, a 
graduate of the Ring Sanatorium Training 
School, has been appointed to succeed Miss 
Reilly. Peabody.—Tuz J. B. Tuomas Hos- 
rr held graduation exercises recently in the 
Nurses’ Home for a class of six. The address 
to the class was given by Doctor Jordan. The 
Nightingale Pledge was recited. Flowers were 
presented to the graduates by the classes of 
1924 and 1926. Each young woman has had 
a nine months’ course at Fordham Hospital, 
New York, affiliated with Bellevue. 
Michigan: Micuican Boarp or 
REGISTRATION OF Nurses AND TRAINED Ar- 
TENDANTS will hold an examination for gradu- 
ate nurses and trained attendants in Lansing, 
November 4 and 3. Battle Creek.—The 
graduating class of the School of Nurses, 
Battie Creex SANITARIUM, gave a party in 
honor of Mrs. Foy on July 8, and presented 
her portrait to the School. 

Minnesota: Tar Mnmmsora Srate Asso- 
ciation will hold a meeting in St. Paul, at the 
Ryan Hotel, October 5-9. St. Paul.—Maud 
E. Guest, class of 1922, resigned her position 
as Instructor at Mounds Park Hospital; she 
is succeeded by Ruth Gustafson, graduate of 
the Swedish Hospital, Minneapolis, and of 
Columbia University, New York. Miss Guest 
has been appointed instructor at the Deaconess 
Hospital, Spokane, Wash. 


Missouri: Tae Mussovar Srarz Associa- 


rrom will hold its annual meeting in St. Joseph, 
at the Ribidoux Hotel, October 28-30. 
Nebraska: Tue Nesrasxa Stare Nurszs’ 


Massachusetts: The autumn meeting of 
the Massacnusetts State Nurses’ Associs- 
| “Capitol,” was given by the Alumnae of St. 
Luke’s Hospitals, the proceeds to be used for 
: the State convention. Seventy-two dollars 
were realized. 
Kansas: THe Kansas Strate Nurses’ 
| Association will hold its annual meeting in 
Topeka, October 8-10, with headquarters at 
| the Hotel Kansan. Thursday, October 8— 
i 10 a. m., Board of Directors. 2 p. m., Ad- 
; visory Council. 6:30 p. m., Banquet. 8 p. m., 
i Opening session with greetings and responses, 
introduction of guests. Friday, October 9— 
| 9 a. m., General business session. 1 p. m., 
: Meeting under the auspices of the State 
: League, Ethel L. Hastings presiding. Topics 
| to be considered are: Nursing Education, 
Laura R. Logan, Chicago; Institute Classes, 
Cora Miller; Affiliation of Training School, 
1 Dena Gronewald; Records, Mary Helena Haley. 
14 3 p. m., Reception by Mrs. Ben S. Paulen at 
. the Governors house. Auto ride. 8 p. m., 
General session at the Chamber of Commerce. 
| og 
Mississippi: Tae State Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting in Gulf- 
Wild, M.D. 2 p. m, Closing busi — port, October 28 and 29. 
| | Association will hold its annual meeting in 
1 Lincoln, at u date not yet determined. 
| Lincoln.—On September 4, Tux Nesrasxa 
Oatnorzpic Hosrrrat held commencement 
exercises for the class of 1925, consisting of 
; 
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three members. A reception and dancing fol- 
lowed. The next morning early the Junior 
class entertained the class at a sunrise break- 
fast in the open, at one of Lincoln’s many 
beauty spots. An Alumnae Association was 
organized and it is hoped that any one of the 
older graduates reading this will get in touch 
with the present secretary, Frieda Giebelhous. 
and “come in.” 

New Hampshire: The quarterly meeting 
of the GrapuaTte Nurses’ ASSOCIATION was 
held Wednesday, September 9, at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, Nashua. In the morning the League 
of Nursing Education, Private Duty Nurses 
and the Public Health sessions were held and 
were very well attended. The regular after- 
noon meeting opened at 2 p. m., Mrs. Ethelyn 
D. Jenkins, President, presiding. Address of 
welcome was given by Doctor Sweeney, of the 
St. Joseph’s Hospital. Mrs. Upt, President 
of the National Business and Professional 
Woman’s Club, spoke on their advancement 
in the past few years. The twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of The American Journal of Nursing 
was welcomed with a birthday cake. For 
every new subscriber a candle was placed on 
the cake. Anna B. Lockerby, Superintendent 
of Hanover Memorial Hospital, spoke on the 
wonderful help she always receives from the 


New Jersey: Tur New Jersey Strate 


organization work of for years; she 
is experienced in several lines of nursing work 
and its workers well 
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Hospital. The next EXAMINATION For CER- 
TIFICATE OF REGISTERED nurse will be held No- 
vember 20, in the State House, Trenton, N. J. 
Applications must be filed with the Secretary- 
Treasurer at least fifteen days prior to date 
of examination. For further information 
apply to Agnes Keane Fraentzel, R.N., Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, 42 Bleecker St., Newark, N. J. 

New York:. The Nursing Organizations of 
New York State will hold their twenty-fourth 
annual meeting in Albany at the Hotel Ten 
Eyck, October 27-29, with the following pro- 
grams: New York State Organization for 
Public Health Nursing, Tuesday, October 27. 


8 a. m., Registration. 9:30 a. m., Morning 


Session, reports of officers and committees, 
address of President, Marion T. Brockway; 
Addresses, The Public Health Nurse and Civic 
Affairs, Mrs. C. W. Gilbert, President, 
Women’s City Club of Albany; Practical 
Methods of Teaching Social Hygiene to Young 
People, Dr. Caro Croff, Division Social 
Hygiene, New York State Department of 
Health. 12:30, Luncheon. Speaker, Dr. 
Matthias Nicoll, Commissioner of Health, New 
York State Department of Health; Dr. Frank 
P. Graves, President of the University of the 
State of New York. 2:00 p. m., Addresses, 
Mental Hygiene and Public Health Work, Dr. 
Floyd C. Haviland; The Interdependence of 
Social Service and Public Health Nursing. 
Halle I. Woods, Assistant Superintendent of 
Relief Bureau A. I. C. P., New York City. 
6:30 p. m., Subscription dinner, American Red 
Cross Nurses. Speaker, Clara D. Noyes, Di- 
rector American Red Cross Nursing Service. 
Evening, Joint Session, Three State Organiza- 
tions, Elizabeth C. Burgess presiding. Ad- 
dresses of Welcome, Governor Alfred E. 
Smith and Mayor William S. Hackett; Reply, 
Anne L. Hansen; addresses, Mr. Alfred W. 
Martin, Society of Ethical Culture, New York 
City; Elizabeth G. Fox, President National 

for Public Health Nursing. New 
York State League of Nursing Education, 
Tuesday, October 27, 8 a. m., Registration. 
9:30, Morning Session, reports of officers, com- 
mittees, local sections and of the National 
League Meeting. Afternoon, 2:00, address by 
the President, Elizabeth C. Burgess. Papers— 
The Purpose of Institutes, Carolyn E. Gray; 
Instruction in Nursing Methods for Advanced 
Students, Mabel F. Hersey; Motivation as an 
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Journal and that her pupil nurses are now j 
using it in their class work. Ida Nutter, 2 
Superintendent, Portsmouth Hospital, spoke 4 
on the Journal from its very beginning, how 5 
she had taken it from the first publication, 9 
twenty-five years ago, and had always looked qj 
forward to its advancement. She said that 4 
with the exception of a few copies she had all ‘a 
the copies since the beginning. There were 4 
twelve new subscribers during the day and a \ i 
great many took blanks home with them for \ 
Norses’ Association has established state 
headquarters at 42 Bleecker Street, Newark, . 
with Arabella R. Creech, General Secretary, 

in charge. This will also be headquarters for ; 
the State League. The State Association will 
hold its fall meeting in Newark, November 6 | 
ard 7. Miss Creech has been active in the | 
She is a graduate of the Elizabeth General 
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Aid in Teaching, Dr. Robert T. Hill. Confer- 
ence, Secretary Board of Nurse Examiners 
with Principals of Nurse Schools, New York 
State Nurses’ Association. Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 28, 8:30 a. m., Registration. 9:30, Morn- 
ing session, reports of officers and committees 
and address of the President, Mrs. Anne L. 


Bolton, of Cleveland, Ohio. Demonstration, 
Gene Joy ani Emilie Gemmell— The Nurse as 
a Teacher in the Home. 8:00 p. m., Banquet, 
Hotel Ten Eyck. Thursday, October 29, 9:00 
a. m., Round Tables; Professional Ethics, 
Elizabeth C. Burgess; Publicity—-Methods and 
Results, Grace E. Allison. 2:00 p. m., Meet- 
ing of Advisory Council. 4:30, Tea, Ten 
Eyck Tea Room. Evening, 7:30, Short Busi- 


P. O. Box 1307, Greensboro, N. C. Asheville. 
—The regular monthly meeting of District 
No. 1, was an unusually inspiring one. Annie 
Gray, an Asheville graduate, gave a descrip- 
tion of her work in Korea under the auspices 


of the Presbyterian Church. She is the only 
nurse in the compound, and is working with 
one American doctor, who is assisted by one 
native. Miss Gray is returning to the mission 
after her furlough. 

Ohio: Mansfield.—Tue Gen- 
ERAL Hosrrr held commencement exercises 
for the Senior Class of the School of Nursing 
at the First Congregational Church, September 
3. A reception at the Nurses’ Home followed 
the exercises. 

Oklahoma: Tue Oxtanoma Strate Nurses’ 
AssoctaTIon will hold its annual meeting in 
Tulsa, October 28-30. 

Pennsylvania: Tue Grapuate Nurses’ 
ASSOCIATION OF PeNNsytvania will hold its 
twenty-third annual meeting in Williamsport, 
October 26-29, with headquarters at the 
Lycoming Hotel. Other hotels are the Lycom- 
ing Annex, the Park Hotel. The program for 
the State Association will be found in the 
September Journal, p. 797. Note that the 
banquet will be held at 8 p. m., instead of 
7 p. m., on Tuesday evening. Tue Leacve 
Meetincs will be held on Wednesday, the 
28th, (not on Thursday), with the following 
program, Elizabeth F. Miller presiding: 9 a. m., 
President’s address. 10-12, Business. Noon, 
Round table, Status of Instructors, conducted 
by Jessie Turnbull. 2 p. m., Applications of 
Psychology to Teaching Methods in Schools 
of Nursing, Maude B. Muse; Report of the 
Helsingfors conference, S. Lillian Clayton. 
Tur PENNSYLVANIA ORGANIZATION For PusLic 
Heattn Nursinc will meet on Thursday, the 
29th (instead of Wednesday), Netta Ford 


Maternity Care conducted by Hazel Corbin, 


Washington, D. C. 8 p. m., Address by 
Dr. Haven Emerson, New York. Tne Iw- 
structors’ Institute will be held October 
29-31. (For an outline of the program, see 
the September Journal.) Plans for the In- 
structors’ Institute, under the auspices of the 
State League of Nursing Education, are being 


Hansen. 2:30 p. m., Addresses by Dr. 
q Augustus S. Downing and by Mrs. Chester C. 
ness session. 8:30, Entertainment. Mem- ; 
: bers are urged to make hotel reservations 
early. New York.—Tue DepartMent oF : 
| HEALTH or THE Crry or New York has reor- : 
| ganized its contagious disease hospitals and has , 
| created a school for nurses which will affiliate 
| with the general training schools of the city. 
| Nellie S. Parks, recently visiting instructor for 
| the Ohio Board of Nurse Examiners, is now 
| Director of the Nursing Service. A post- 
. graduate course has been established for public 
health nurses. Tae MANHATTAN AND Bronx 
: Association, formed thirty-two years ago, to 
the Manhattan and Bronx district, is issuing 
an invitation to all such nurses living in Dis- 
ö trict 13, to join its ranks, and through it, the 
N District, State and National. Meetings are 
i held at the Central Club for Nurses, 132 East presiding. 9:10, President's address and busi- 
5 i 4Sth St., New York City, on the second ness. 10:30, Round table, Prenatal and 
Monday of the month, at 4:30 o'clock—Octo- ¶ ¼ð7t.v;v 
ber to June, inclusive. Omeida.—Jessie of New York. Noon, Greetings from the 
| Broadhurst has returned as Superintendent of National Organization, Frances Brink; What 
| the Broad Street Hospital, after three years Pennsylvania Is Doing for Its Children, Bruce 
spent at Teachers College. McGreary, M.D.; The Nurse and the Social 
f North Carolina: Tue Nortn Coma Worker, Nan Dorsey; Board Responsibilities 
Pi] Srate Bound or Nurse Exanurers will hold for the Public Health Program, Anna Huber; 
examinations in Raleigh, N. C., October 21, Working with the Doctors, Elizabeth G. Fox, 
. 22 and 23. Applications for examinations may 
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made with the hope of making this Institute 
so helpful to instructors that those who come 
will never want to miss another one. The 
principal speaker will be May Kennedy, 
Director of the Illinois Institute, who will 
devote several hours to Psychological Princi- 
ples Applied to Teaching. Other papers and 
Round Tables of equal interest to the Instruc- 
tor will fill the program. Information regard- 
ing it may be had of Alice Stratton, Chairman 


at Temple University, beginning with Octo- 
ber, on Thursday evenings, from 7:30 to 9:30. 
This class was held last winter and is a con- 
tinuation of the summer course. Doctor 
Coombs, of Temple University, will be in 
charge of the course on medical records and 
Mr. Pitcher of the Presbyterian Hospital of 
the course on administration. Pittsburgh.— 
Tae Nurses’ ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION oF Fr. 
Francis’ Hosrrr at a recent meeting elected 
delegates for the State Association. Owing to 
the death of Alice Cain, Secretary, Mary Col- 
lins was elected, to serve the remainder of the 
year. Adelaide Cushing has been made Super- 
intendent of the Eye and Ear Hospital. 
Rhode Island: Tue Rob Istanp Boarp 
or Examiners or Traine Nurses will 
examine applicants for state registration at 
the State House, Providence, Thursday and 
Friday, November 12 and 13, at 9 a. m. For 
application blanks and further information; 
address Lucy C. Ayers, Secretary-treasurer, 
Woonsocket Hospital, Woonsocket. 
Tennessee: Tur Tennessze State Nurses’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting in 
Nashville, October 12 and 13. Chattanooga. 
A called meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Chattanooga district was held at the 
home of the president, Mrs. C. F. Broyles, on 
August 27. A nominating committee was 
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appointed by the president. The 4th Annual 
Booth to be held at the Fair was decided 


upon. The different committees were urged 
to have all reports made out and ready for 
the Annual State Convention to be held in 
Nashville, October 19 and 20. Delicious 
refreshments were served and a social hour 
enjoyed. The Baroness Erlanger Alumnae 
Association held its monthly meeting at the 
Nurses’ Home, September 9. The meeting was 
called to order by the president, Miss Bum- 
garner. Annual reports were read by the 
officers and chairmen of the different commit- 
tees. The Sick Nurses’ Relief Committee 
reported two hundred dollars. Visits were 
made and flowers sent to all sick nurses during 
the past year. It was decided that the 
Alumnae pay the annual dues of one of our 
sick nurses for the different associations and 
that we send ten dollars a month to another 
sick nurse who had married and failed to 
keep up her dues in the different associations. 
It was also decided to have a bridge party 
later to raise money for this purpose. This 
was done during the past year, the Alumnae 
realizing about fifty dollars which was sent 
directly to one of the sick nurses. The officers 
for the coming year are Mabel Norman, 
president; Margaret Kirkpatrick, Secretary, 
besides the other regular officers. Phoebe 
Bumgarner has resigned as Superintendent of 
Nurses, Newell Sanitarium, and has taken the 
position as Historian at The Baroness Erlanger 
Hospital. Knoxville.—A new nurses’ home 
has been erected by Fort Sanpers Hosprrar 
at a cost of $37,000. It contains forty rooms 
and is large enough to include classrooms and 
recreation rooms. One wing is devoted to 
the use of either graduate nurses or to rela- 
tions of the patients, a convenience much 
appreciated, as meals are served in the Home. 
KNOXVILLE GENERAL Hosprrat has welcomed 
most warmly, Montez Wayne as its new 
Superintendent of Nurses. 

Texas: Houston. — T District 
held its September meeting at the Jefferson 
Davis Hospital with a private duty program. 

Vermont: The semi-annual meeting of the 
Vermont State Norses’ Association will be 
held in Montpelier, October 20. An oppor- 
tunity will be given to visit the very attractive 
new Nurses’ Home of Heaton Hospital. The 
twelfth annual meeting of the Vermont 


_ 
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Institute Committee, Presbyterian Hospital, 
| NS., Pittsburgh. Allentown.—Tue Nurses’ 
ö ALUMNAE ASSOCIATION OF THE ALLENTOWN 
: Hosprrat held a reunion, July 11, at Sand 
N Spring Park. It was very gratifying to have 
: so many respond to the serious efforts of the 
i committee. At the October meeting, a com- 
; mittee will be appointed to prepare a ballot 
5 for election of officers. Delegates will also 
| be named to attend the meeting of the State 
i Association at Williamsport. Philadelphia. 
be evening Course Hosprrat Ax D IN- 
| STITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT will be continued 
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Conrerence or Social Worx will be held in 
Waterbury, October 21 and 22. It is hoped 
a large number of nurses will be present. 

Virginia: The committee appointed by 
the Graduate Nurses’ -Association of Virginia, 
Agnes D. Randolph, president, to raise the 
$50,000 required for the founding of a Chair 
of Nursing at the University of Virginia 
announces that the financial campaigns to be 
held in the various cities of the Common- 
wealth are making marked progress. Miss 
Martha Baylor, managing director of this 
work, is now conducting the drive in Roanoke 


where she states that she is finding the public 


encouragingly receptive, and it is more than 
probable that the quota for that city will be 
raised within the specified time. Miss Baylor 
is planning to supervise a similar campaign in 
Norfolk in October. She has already done 
considerable organization work there pre- 
liminary to the actual solicitation. Richmond 
and Harrisonburg have already pledged the 
amounts allotted to them and the general out- 
look is regarded as being most optimistic. 
There will be a meeting of the board 
of directors of the association held in Rich- 
mond in October, but prior to that 
gathering it is planned to call a meeting of the 
educational section of the association for the 
purpose of discussing a number of important 
issues. The various nurses’ clubs and alumnae 
organizations are now busy holding their initial 
assemblies following the long summer vaca- 
tion at which plans are being made for the 
season just ahead, and, in a number of 
instances, it is likely to prove a very busy one. 
Washington: Seattle.—Tur Nurses’ In- 
srrrurx, held at the University of Washington, 
this summer, was even more of a success than 


Suzzallo, President of the University, wel- 


versity faculty were Professors Martha 
Koehne, Nutrition; Edmond 8. Meany, His- 


Roberts, Education; and Herbert Corey, The 
Evolution of Man. The round tables, whic! 
were a feature of the institute, brought ou: 
some splendid discussion. The recreational 
side was not forgotten and a banquet, lunches. 
automobile rides and a sail around Lake 
Washington made the week enjoyable as well 
as an educational inspiration. 

West Virginia: West Srarr 
Boarp EXAMINATION for registered nurses will 
be held Wednesday, October 21. Make appli- 
cation to Mrs. Andrew Wilson, Secretary. 
1300 Byron St., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Wisconsin: Tue Wisconsmy State Nurses’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting in 
Eau Claire, October 19-21. Following is the 
tentative program: Addresses, “The Hospital 
Side of Communicable Diseases and Its Place 
in the Curriculum,” Charlotte Johnson, Dur- 
and Hospital of Infectious Diseases, Chicago. 
“Newer Research Work in Communicable 
Diseases,” Dr. R. M. Greenthal, Milwaukee. 
“Things Everyone Should Know About 
Heliotherapy, Superintendent of Schools, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin. “Tuberculosis and Public 
Health Nurse,” Dr. T. L. Harrington, Milwau- 
kee. “Preventive Dentistry,” Dr. P. Jaeger. 
Eau Claire. Adda Eldredge, President of the 
American Nurses Association, Cornelia van- 
Kooy, President of the State Association and 
Frances Ott, past Chairman of the National 
Private Duty Section, all of whom have 
recently returned from the International Con- 
gress of Nurses will be on the program. 
Major Stimson will be the chief speaker on the 
League of Education Day and Miss Werth of 
the Milwaukee Children’s Hospital will give a 
demonstration. Cecelia Evans, Madison, will 
give items of interest from the Western Public 
Health Nurses’ Institute. For the entertain- 
ment of the visitors the Tenth District have 
arranged a drive, banquet, tea and a luncheon 
to the past presidents of the association. 

Superior.—Helen W. Kelly, of Milwaukee, 
has been appointed Director of the School for 
Nurses of St. Mary’s Hospital. Ruth Coe, 
special school and clinic worker of the Wis- 
tonsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association, has 
resigned to accept a post with the vocational 
school of Madison: She will be dean of girls 
and director of health work. Jeanette C. 
Oswald, graduate of Lakeside Hospital, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, postgraduate of Teacher’s College, 
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| the one held last year. More than one hun- 
| i dred nurses registered for the full course, 
| ei representing all of the Northwestern states, | 
a comed the nurses with a most inspiring 
—— address. The visiting faculty were Mary C. 
_ Wheeler, of Chicago; Cecilia Evans, of Madi- 
3 son, Wis., and Elnora Thomson, of Salem, Ore. j 
j Those who lectured from the regular Uni- . 
tory; Frederick Osborne, Science and Religion ; 
: Walter Isaacs, Art Appreciation; A. C. 
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New York, has resigned her position at 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, Cleveland, to accept the 
Educational Directorship at the Madison Gen- 
eral Hospital. LaVerne Thompson, graduate 
of Columbia Hospital, Milwaukee, has resigned 
her position as instructor at the Madison 
General Hospital to accept a position at the 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. Alice 
Anderson, graduate of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Minneapolis, has accepted a position as 
anaesthetist at the Madison General Hospital, 
recently vacated by Lorna Bailey. The Madi- 
son General Hospital Alumnae Association 
gave a card party August 11 at the home of 
Mrs. Fred Gratz (Ellen Nelson) for the bene- 
fit of the Nurses’ Relief Fund. The sum of 
$16 was collected. Grace Anderson, vice 
president of the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing, was the guest of the 
Third District at a dinner given August 28, 
at the Hotel Lorraine. The Fourth and Fifth 
District held its first meeting of the year, 
September 8, in the new assembly hall of the 
Wisconsin ‘Nurses’ Club. The senior class of 
the Milwaukee County Hospital were the 
guests of the evening and the alumnae of that 
school were the hostesses. The Reverend 
Wagner Roth gave an interesting talk on 
Evolution. 
MARRIAGES 

Glen Arter (class of 1922, Lakeside Hospi- 
tal, Chicago) to Henry Christopher Hyslop, 
August 158. At home, Chicago. 

Corinne Baker (class of 1923, Madison 
General Hospital, Madison, Wis.) to William 
Olson, August 8. At home, Colby, Wis. 

Viola Beach (class of 1919, Broad Street 
Hospital, Oneida, N. Y.) to William Sammons, 
August 15. 

Maro Virginia Bumgarner (class 1921, 
Baroness Erlanger Hospital, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.) to Charles D. Holland, October 1. At 
home, Washington, D. C. 

Catherine E. Cornue (class of 1925, Broad 
Street Hospital, Oneida, N. Y.) to Carlton 
Lamb, August 19. 

Julia Frances Crockett (class of 1921, 
Broad Street Hospital, Oneida, N. Y.) to 
William A. Smith, M.D., August 19. At home, 
Beaumont, Texas. 

Mary Florence Deaver (Christ Hospital 
School of Nursing, Cincinnati, O.) to George 
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C. Minter, August 16. At home, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Lucille Dickman (class of 1924, Mounds 
Park Hospital, St. Paul, Minn.) to Frank 
Freehoff, August 4. At home, St. Paul. 

Ruth Johnson (class of 1925, Mounds Park 
Hospital, St. Paul, Minn.) to Rev. August 
Berg, August 11. At home, Worcester, Mass. 

Frances Margeret Knies (class of 1921, 
Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia) to E. Brad- 
ly Southwick, August 5. At home, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Minna Steyert (class of 1922, Allentown 
Hospital, Allentown, Pa.) to Frank M. King, 
August 27. 

Lydia B. Tabor (class of 1924, Butler Hos- 
pital, Providence, R. I.) to William Fraser 
(class of 1925, Butler Hospital), July 1. 

Ethel Wentworth (class of 1920, Broad 
Street, Hospital, Oneida, N. Y.) to Cecil 
Dawley, August 15. 


DEATHS 


Mary Percival Abbott (class of 1902, 
Lakeside Hospital, Chicago) on February 25. 
Miss Abbott had been in poor health for some 
time and on February 22 had a minor «pera- 
tion from which she did not rally. 

Mrs. Catherine Rogers Alexander died 
recently in New York City. She served during 
the World War, first with the English forces 
and later with the American nurses. Burial 
was at Waltham, Mass. 

Mary Alice Cain (class of 1919, St. Francis 
Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa.) on May 14. Miss 
Cain did private duty and was loved and 
esteemed by patients, nurses, and all who 
came in contact with her. At the time of 
her death she was secretary of her alumnae 
association. Eight members of the associa- 
tion were active pall bearers. 

Anna V. Dugan (member of the first 
graduating class, St. John’s Hospital, Long 
Island City, N. V.) on July 31, at Essex, 
Conn., after an illness of nine months. Miss 
Dugan was a supervising nurse at the King- 
ston Avenue Hospital for many years. At the 
entry of the United States into the World 
War, she volunteered her services and was 
assigned to Plattsburg. She was a member of 
Flatlands Post, American Legion. 3 
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Dagnas Rebecca Ellingson (class of 1923, 
Mounds Park Hospital, St. Paul, Minn.) on 
July 27, at her home, Northome, Minn., after 
an illness of several months. Miss Ellingson 
did institutional work at Bend, Oregon, for a 
short time after graduation; later, private duty 
in St. Paul. With ber happy spirit she 
endeared herself to all who knew her. Burial 
was at Hawkins, Wis. 

Ruth G. Schoonover (class of 1912, Illinois 
training School, Chicago) on March 4, at 
Yakima, Wash., after an illness of four days. 
Miss Schoonover was finishing her third year 
as school nurse in Yakima. 

Mrs. Sourie Reutschler Seiders (class of 
1915, Reading Hospital, Reading, Pa.) Sep- 
tember 9, at the Reading Hospital. 

Blanche Sennett (class of 1925, St. Joseph 
Mercy Hospital, Waverly, Iowa) on Septem- 
ber 3, of cardiac complications following an 


operation. Miss Sennett was most faithful in 
her duties as a student and was loved by ai! 
She completed her course in the hospital, Sep 
tember 2, 1925. 

Mrs. Sara Cole Smith (class of 1893, 
Reading Hospital, Reading, Pa.) on July 31. 
at the Reading Hospital. Mrs. Smith had 
been an active member of her alumnae asso- 
ciation since graduation. She had a wide 
circle of friends. 

Sister M. Blandina Wenzel (class of 
1920, St. Francis Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
in August. Sister Blandina was head nurse 


Mrs. Caroline Dills Woody (class of 1018. 
Kanawha Valley Hospital, Charleston) at her 
home in Huntington, W. Va., in August. 

Marion L. Work, Oak Park, III., on 
June 18. 


Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me; 
Here he lies where he longed to be, 
Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 


And the hunter home from the kill.” 


—Stevenson. 


i | 
5 in charge of the emergency room where she i 
5 endeared herself to all who knew her. | 
a 
| 
| “Under the wide and starry sky 
: Dig the grave and let me lie, : 
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OPERATING RooM PROCEDURE FOR 
NuRSES AND INTERNES. By Henry 
C. Falk; M.D., pp. 385, with 275 
illustrations. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London. Price, $2.50. 


Though the details of surgical technic 
differ widely and operating room pro- 
cedure varies still more widely, every 
operating room nurse and interne will 
find this book instructive and helpful. 

As a textbook it is admirably adapted 
for teaching purposes. It is detailed, 
explicit, and gives the pupil the reasons 
underlying the methods and procedures. 
For instance: 

Retractors: These are placed with their 
toes directed downward. If the metal instru- 
ment tray is sterile, nothing need be placed 
under the toes. If the metal tray is not 
sterile, the toes of these instruments should 
be placed on a sponge to prevent the points 
from going through the towel and becoming 

unsterile. (The toes are turned down to pre- 
vent the nurse from tearing her gloves.) 

Always suck cold water through the suction 
tip into the bottle after every operation in 
which it is used. In this way the blood is 
prevented from clotting and plugging the 
suction tip and rubber tubing. 

Do not put rubber gloves into the water 
until it boils. Rubber deteriorates very rap- 
idly in hot water. 


The organization of material is 
another feature that makes the book 
valuable in teaching. As an illustra- 
tion, one may cite the outline used in 
describing operations: 

Inguinal.hernia: Definition; preparation of 
patient; instruments; sutures; position of pa- 
tient on table; draping of patient, steps of the 
operation—incision, incision of fascia of exter- 
nal oblique muscle, exposure of internal oblique 
muscle and Poupart’s ligament, separation of 
the sac, transfixion of the sac, suture of the 
deep layer, suture of the superficial layer. 

Besides describing the technic, the instru- 
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ments and the sutures used in each step are 
indicated. 

The author offers some very practical 
suggestions in methods of teaching: 

It is advisable in instructing all under- 
graduate nurses in operating room technic, 
etc., to use a blackboard and an anatomical 
manikin, demonstrating the various steps of 
the operation to be performed, so that they 
can understand the why and wherefore of 
everything they do. 

And, the nurse is taught “how to set 
up the operating room, using unsterile 
linen for the purpose. (The pupil nurse 
should, however, handle all the unsterile 
material as though it were sterile.)” 

The numerous and well chosen draw- 
ings have a special merit of freedom 
from unnecessary detail, the essential 
features being therefore very success- 
fully emphasized. 

Part I of the book, fifteen chapters, is 
devoted to the operating room, its per- 
sonnel, apparel, supplies with practical 
suggestions for a system of keeping sup- 
plies, preparation of patient, preparation 


of hands of workers, instrument tray, 


care of instruments, “setting up” of 
operating room for operation, positions 
on the operating room table, and manual 
sign system. Part II, twenty-two chap- 
ters, describes the various operations. 
There is question whether the manual 
signal system is of sufficient importance 
or its use general enough to warrant a 
chapter in a book like this. 

“Pointers” at the end of some chap- 
ters emphasize the important precepts 
discussed and serve as a sort of sum- 
mary. A dictionary of operations is 
given at the end of the text. 

The book merits high recommenda- 
tion. STE n M. B.S., R.N., 

Rochester, Minn. 
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SIMPLIFIED Nursinc. By Florence 
Dakin, R.N. Illustrated. 497 pages. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 

phia. Price, $3. 

In a preface to this new text-book the 
author rightly emphasizes the necessity 
of teaching the rudiments of nursing to 
all who have the responsibility of caring 
for the sick and yet who have not had 
a nurse’s training. With this in mind 
the writer has prepared an excellent 
book of 499 pages with 77 illustrations. 

The book is offered to the “home 
nurse,” i.e., the mother, wife or that 
member of the family who frequently 
has the responsibility of caring for a 
sick relative, to the practical nurse who 
may not have had the advantages of 
hospital training or systematic teaching 
and to schools for trained attendants as 
a text-book for the instructors to use 
and enlarge upon as they see fit. It is 
also offered to high school teachers of 
home nursing as a text-book. 

The book is divided into three chap- 
ters. The first contains ten lessons on 
“Routine Work—General Daily Care 
and Feeding of a Patient.” Chapter 
two of nineteen lessons is devoted to 
“General Nursing Methods.” Chapter 
three with nine lessons is on “Special 
Nursing Methods.” 

The writer has included in the last 
lesson of Chapter Three, “Care of the 
Body after Death.” This is an original 
and especially good contribution to a 
book of this kind. 

I wish there might have been a differ- 
ent arrangement of subject matter in the 
composition of the book which would 
have given more chapters or divisions 
with fewer lessons to each division. 
Such an arrangement’ would have made 
the book easier to use as a text-book for 
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teachers of limited teaching experience. 

At the back of the book is a generous 
supplementary reading list which might 
be especially helpful to the “home 
nurse” or trained attendant. There is 
also a very good glossary and a well 
arranged index. 

I would recommend the book to the 
“home nurse,” practical nurse and to the 
instructors of the trained attendants. It 
is not suited to the needs of the high 
school teachers of home nursing as a 
text-book but could be used satisfac- 
torially by them as a reference book. 

The illustrations are clear and with 
the text make a book that should be of 
valuable aid in teaching the simple nurs- 
ing technic required for intelligently 
carrying out a physician’s orders in car- 
ing for a sick person ill in his own home. 

FREDERIKA FARLEY, R. N., 
New York, N.Y. 


THE NEWER KNOWLEDGE OF NUTRI- 
TION: The Use of Foods for the 
Preservation of Vitality and Health. 
By E. V. McCollum, Ph.D., and Nina 
Simmonds, Sc.D. 3rd Edition. En- 
tirely rewritten. Illustrated. 675 
pages. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Price, $4.25. 

In using the historical method of nar- 
rating the progress of nutritional 
research the authors have compiled a 
wealth of facts. Topic headings used 
throughout every chapter aid in the use 
of the book for reference. The progress 
of research in nutrition is outlined step 
by step. Data are carefully weighed 
and the conclusions are logically drawn. 
Tables, charts and full page figures 
illustrate different points pertaining to 
diet. Eighty-six pages of bibliography 
furnish a ready reference. 
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As the book deals with principles 
rather than with practical dietetics it 
may be used to supplement the facts 
given in more condensed text books. 
This new edition brings the material up 
to date, sp one may unhesitatingly use 
the book assured that the presented 
facts are not obsolete. As the authors 
are active nutrition workers their com- 
ments on the research of others is most 
convincing and valuable. An unbiased 
attitude is maintained in every dis- 

The summary of the work on vitamins 
in conjunction with their relationship to 
deficiency diseases comprises about two- 
thirds of the book. Added to this are 
the new facts on iodine deficiency and 
goitre. 

With increased data pertaining to the 
effect of diet on caries, it is interesting 
to find the reports of recent investiga- 
tions. The material in the brief chapter 
on diet in relation to teeth is concise and 
convincing. 

To read about the dietary habits of 
man in different parts of the world is 
equal to a fascinating bit of fiction. 
The accumulated truths should convince 
anyone, regardless of his knowledge, 
that there is a distinct relationship 
between food habits and general well- 
being. 

In the chapter on the relation of the 
diet to resistance to disease, several 
pertinent statements are noted. Among 
these are the facts that, “The latest 
branch of medicine to develop is that of 
preventive medicine,” and, “The study 
of the science of nutrition as a branch 
of preventive medicine has not been 
sufficiently appreciated in the past.” 
Then the authors go on to add: 

The researches in the field of nutrition have 
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a greater value in preventive medicine in 
relation to raising the vitality of mankind, 
with all that this implies, than they have in 
the prevention of the occurrence of the 
deficiency diseases. 

The keynote of the book is found in 
the chapter on the pregnant and nursing 
mother. In this material great emphasis 
is given to the relation between the diet 
of the pregnant mother and the physical 
condition of her offspring. 

Books like this one, easy to read, are 


interesting to return to and should help 


us in applying more of the known facts 
regarding nutrition. At the same time 
such a book stimulates the desire to aid 
in disseminating such knowledge as may 
have been acquired in its study. 
HELEN CLARKE, M. S., 
Clifton Springs, V. F. 


EveryDAY MoutH HVYCIENE. By Jo- 
seph Head, M. D., D. D. S. Second 
edition. Illustrated. 67 pages. W. B. 
Saunders Company, Philadelphia. 
Price, $1. 

A thoroughly practical little book in 
which the author plunges straight into 
a discussion of the everyday care of the 
teeth. The purpose and use of dental 
floss and of tooth brushes are shown by 
a wealth of illustrations. The care of 
children’s teeth and the particular prob- 
lems of dentition are relegated to the 
final chapter. 

THE NURSE AND THE Family. 122 
pages. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

This little paper-backed book is a 
Visiting Nurse’s Handbook for teaching 
the members of the family the simpler 
phases of bedside care and personal and 
home hygiene. It is divided into an 
Introduction, The Elements of Bed- 
side Nursing Care, II Nursing Care for 
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Chronic Patients, III—Nursing Care in 
Communicable Diseases, IV—Maternity 
Nursing Care. The Appendix contains 
a bibliography of Metropolitan health 
literature and a selected bibliography on 
nursing and public health. 

Tue Cornett CI nc, 1921-1924. A 

Report Issued by the Committee on 

Development of the 

United Hospital Fund of New York, 

17 West 43rd Street, New York City. 

The pay clinic, opened by the Cornell 
Medical College in 1921, has drawn 
more than twice as many patients per 
year as the free clinic formerly con- 
ducted in the same building. The 
wealth of the rich attracts attention,” 
declares the report. The needs of the 
poor excite the impulses and agencies of 
charity. The self-supporting mass of 
the population has no notoriety. Has 
it no needs?” The clinic offers an 
answer to one problem of the person of 
moderate means who lives within 
reasonable distance of it. 
APPROACHING MOTHERHOOD. By 

George L. Brodhead, M.D. 180 

pages. Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., New 

York. Price, $1.50. 

This little well printed book will be 
of special interest to all potential 
mothers, and might well find a place on 
the private nurse’s bookshelf for easy 
reference. 

Most prospective mothers, even of to- 
day, are too uninformed to formulate 
the thoughts which trouble them. The 
author does this for them by means of 
questions. The book provides space for 
further questions. 

A glance at the well prepared index 
will serve to throw light on the com- 
pleteness of Doctor Broadhead’s inter- 
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est in and sympathy for his patient, but 
only a thoughtful reading of the book 


will reveal the tact and good judgment 


of the answers. One rejoices, too, in 
the absence of illustrations. 
‘It should be a real 


intelligent pregnant woman. Nurses 
might learn a lesson in “how far to ko” 


in their talks with their patients, from 
his clear, conservative statements. 

It seems a pity that the author wrote 
with only a limited group of women in 
mind. The book, while simple enough 
for the general run of city physicians’ 
private patients, is quite beyond the 
understanding of those who crowd our 
clinics. Catvina MacDonatp, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
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